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eubmitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes | 
are sent he will do his bcst to return contributions in case of | 


rejection. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

YHE German 
| been summarized in a telegram from Berlin. 
proposals are very long, and are introduced by a lengthy tirade 
which the Treaty is denounced as “a dying philosophy of 
Imperialist and capitalist tendencies celebrating its last ter- 
Germany agrees to reduce the Army to one 


counter-proposals to the Peace Treaty have 
These counter- 


ble triumph.” 
hundred thousand men. and offers to disarm all battleships 
on condition that part of her 
Allies could of course have disarmed all the battleships when the 
\rmistice was arranged—there is no need to bargain now. 
The cession of Upper Silesia is “‘ emphatically rejected,” as also 
« the claim to East Prussia, West Prussia, and Memel. The 
neutralization of the Vistula is accepted. Germany demands a 


mandate to administer her former colonies, and a neutral 


merchant flect is left to her. The } 


Tribunal instead of an Allied Tribunal to try all violations of the | 


of war. Finally, Germany offers to pay one thousand 
million pounds by 1926, and afterwards to make further annual 
payments, but proposes that the total shall not exceed the 
five thousand millions mentioned provisionally in the Peace 
Treaty. We have commented on the German reply elsewhere. 


The Council of Four, as recorded in the newspapers of Satur- 
last, has addressed to Count Brockdorff-Rantzau a reminder 
Allies are taking from Germany 


ot some 


pertinent facts. The 


| of civilization, they 
| for scrapping’s”’ sake. Thus 
acroplane is an incomparable a per of the peace 
I 


nly a third of the amount of shipping which she destroyed | 
during the war. German territory has wholly escaped the 


ravages she 
potentially productive now as before 1914. Germany has no 
ground to protest against the taking of her coaltields to counter- 
vail her calculated savagery of destruction in Northern France, 
where an entire industry was purposely obliterated. Germany 


has every chance of rapid economic recovery: her country has 


been pillaged o1 destroyed, and she will no longer have to 
endure the burden of huge 
unseathed by the war which she created. 


armaments, But she cannot go 
Hardships are one 
of its just consequences. We commend this straight talk to 
those Englishmen who are bemusing themselves with phrases 


about “a breach of faith with a beaten enemy.” 


inflicted on her neighbours, and is therefore as | 


Germany, it was stated in the daily Press on Monday, has | 


ebtained from the Allies a concession in regard to the Saar 
Valley agreement which is not likely to please public opinion 
in France, at whose expense the modification has been made 
It is in effect that if 
for German nationality, then for the obligation to pay to France 


after fifteen years the inhabitants declare 
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the value of the mines in gold shall be substituted the obligation 
to create a prior charge upon German assets in terms to be 
dictated by the League of Nations. But probably far-seeing 
French opinion is not seriously perturbed by a concession which 
follows only upon a doubtful contingency—the reversion of the 


Saar, by its free choice, to Germany. 





At the end of last week General Maynard reported @ successful 
action on the Murmansk front by British, Italian, 
and Slovak troops, Lumbushki, where the railway touches 
Lake Onega Archangel reported many Bolshevik 
deserters, and the expulsion of Bolsheviks from a large are in 
North-East Russia. Esthonian troops were stated to be within 
thirty miles of Petrograd, and a Stockholm message represented 
the Bolshevik leaders as admittedly relying more on propa 


Lussian, 


being taken. 


ganda in the Allies’ ranks than on military force. German 
troops occupied Riga last week. Pskoff, the most important 
strategic point on the Esthonian front, was captured on Monday. 
Stockholm intimated that Lenin had made peace overtures t: 
Admiral Koltchak, According t 


the special correspondent of the Times at Helsingfors, Trotsky 





but had received no reply. 


is razing towns and villages on his line of retreat towards Petro 
grad, the fall of which is imminent. Some reports state that 
the city is in a state of anarchy and terrorism. 


The news from Afghanistan during the past week has been 
somewhat conflicting, and a rumour of unconditional surrende: 
has not made itself good. But the drift of the enemy has 
been towards a sudden friendliness. The position of a treed 
opossum, when it is discovered by a man who, in the American 
phrase, is ** out gunning with a smell-dog,” is rather less anxiour 
than that of an Afghan town, full of troops, 
to methodical bombardment from the air. The Amir cannot 
remove his palace from Jelalabad, 
bombed the other day ; 
from above must be strongly of opinion that some things are 
not fair in war. 


and subje eted 


whic h { aptain ( arbe r\ 


and infantry on parade who are smitten 


Aeroplanes and motor transport to supply munitions have 
completely altered Border warfare in favour of the more highly 
civilized and more 
bombing aeroplane will Co far more to keep the Indian Borde 


scientifical ly equipped combatant. Phe 


quiet than a League of Nations, and when the Afghans, the 
Pathans, and their lively friends arrive at the aer« 
ed to “ scrap 


plane pitch 
will be far too highly civiliz 
ould appe: r that the bonibin 


n savag art 
} 1savage pa 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week the Secretary oi 
State for India announced that the Bill for Indian Reform would 
be introduced in June, and reviewed the situation in that country. 
The question of currency was still causing anxiety owing to 


fsilver. It was a gratifving fact tl 


the increase in the price 
at the Peace 
on upied by the * Big 
of the League of Nations. The war with Afghanistan was due 


Conference India had a place inferior only to tha 


Five,” and was to be an original membe 


partly to Mohammedan unrest ; partly to the usc of the worst 
possible means to consolidate a shaky throne ; ind partly t 
Bolshevik emissaries, India’s internal troubles were far more 


serious. They were not something now finished; they still 


threatened. The districts unaffected were Madras, the entral 
Provinees, the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, and Burma. 
The Government realized that their first duty was to restore 
order. The police had resisted every attempt to weake the 
lovaltv. The causes of unrest were partly economic : diminution 

food supplies, and an epidemic of influenza which had cost 
over five million lives. There was also the world-wide political 

> and religious disquietude in the Mehammedan w rid. 
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Further, the Rowlatt Act was highly unpopular throughout 
India. But it was absolutely necessary legislation; and Mr. 
Montagu declined to apologize for it. India included a clique 
of men who were the secret and determined foes of any form of 
government, and whom the Government must have power to 
control. The necessity of the Act had been ascertained by most 
careful inquiry of a judicial character. The Act gave power 
to deprive a man of his liberty as a preventive measure, But 
the Act aimed at no permanency. It was for use only against 
revolutionary and anarchical forces, whose influence was sufti- 
ciently strong to nullify ordinary criminal procedure by the use 
of terrorism. On the question of racial and religious settlk ment 
Mr. Montagu stated that a just Peace in the Near East must be 
based upon due consideration for nationality and self-determin- 
ation for Turks within the Turkish Empire. Educated Indian 


opinion was against Free Trade; but if India won fiscal liberty | "bP 4 ' . } 
The promised Bill would | to apologize in the Press of Wednesday to the recent rioters a; 
I a | the House of Commons for having “ 


it would be converted to Free Trade. 
enfranchise an electorate a hundred and fifty-seven times as 
large as the present one. An alternative scheme to “ diarchy ” 
would be published. Gradual transference of power from the 
bureaucracy to the people was the keystone of Indian reform. 
Indians had “ a passion for self-government.” 

On Monday some ten thousand ex-Service men, in attempting 
to reach the Houses of Parliament to demand work, came into 
violent conflict with the police, and some heads were broken, 
though the police carried out their duty with no more than the 


! 


| to be the unquestioning agent of any Government, 


peasy a 
Although not a word can be said in palliation of the folly of 
some of the leaders of the police, we cannot help feeling very 
strongly that the police ought to have received months ago the 
better pay and conditions they were promised. Why has thors 
been all this delay ? The Police Force should be paid so highly and 
treated so well that they are quite above ordinary industria) 
grievances, It cannot be expected that on any other terms yi! 
they forfeit the rights of ordinary workmen, or allow themselyes 
It is most 


| unfortunate that, as things have turned out, what ought to hav: 


| 


| been done by the Government spontaneously seems to have bee; 


| done under threats. 


necessary force. The attempt to enter the House was a defiance of | 


law and order, which might possibly have been condoned if the 
demonstrators and their dependants had been starving. As we 
know that they all have enough money at least to buy food, we 
must look for the cause elsewhere ; that is, inadeliberate attempt, 
by what is called Bolshevism, to set ex-Service men at odds with 
the police, as representatives of State authority, on the same 
lines as the attempt of the “Triple Alliance” to rope in the 
police 








We cannot believe that the ordinary out-of-work soldier has the 


It would be unfair to lay upon the police the responsibilit, 


for the foolish and dangerous utterance of the General Secretar 
of the Police Union, who ventured, we hope without authori 


come into conflict with th: 
demonstration of disabled and discharged sailors and soldier 
who were demanding what is their undoubted right—work,” }, 
effect Mr. J. H. Hayes is apologizing for policemen who did the 
duty. 


On Thursday week the VParliamentary Committ f the 
Trade Union Congress conveyed to Mr. Bonar Law the demand 
of the “ Triple Alliance ” 
Labour is only indirectly concerned. It will be rem: 
that the “ Triple Alliance ” 
workers passed resolutions some time ago calling upon tly 
Government to abolish Conscription, withdraw British trooy 
from Russia, raise the blockade of Germany. and releas 


in regard to some matters with whi 


of miners, railwaymen, and transpor 


scientious objectors. They threatened that the } ty, if 
the Government refused to comply, would be a@ general stril 
rhe Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congres 
announced last week that they were dissatisfied with Mr. Bona 
Law's reply. But on further reflection they changed the 


| mind, and on Wednesday decided to withhold their sanctior 


slightest wish to upset the accepted methods of making griev- | 


ances known which have served the democracy so well in the 
past. The reason for refusing to allow demonstrating mobs to 


approach the Houses of Parliament is perfectly well known. | 


It is that Parliament must be protected in its task of considering 
the affairs of the nation free from all intimidation. It was 
therefore long ago arranged that grievances might be brought 
to the notice of the Government in two ways. A Cabinet 
Minister can receive a deputation from the aggrieved persons, 
or the aggrieved persons can petition Parliament. It is in the 
interests of everybody that these forms should be most strictly 
If they be not observed, democracy in the real sense 
of the word will be the sufferer. 


observed. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Minister of 
Labour, Sir Robert Horne, said that under the housing schemes 
one hundred thousand houses would be completed in the first 
hundred thousand in the second year. The 
Government were providing more work than any Government 
in this country had ever provided. The Road Board had made 
grants of 27,500,000 for the repair of roads. 

for the public benefit which would employ labour had 
been sanctioned. “The number of unemployed,” Sir Robert 
Horne added, * is now less than it has been at any time during 
the past ten weeks.” He added that 81 perccnt. of the 2.800,000 
discharged soldiers had been rez bsorbed into industry. 


year and tw 


Several other 


Bchemes 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Home Secretary 
announced that the Metropolitan Police are to receive a sub- 
stantial increase of pay and better conditions of service, but that 
the Police Union will not be recognized. Mr. Shortt went on to 
explain that the Government have no objection to let the police 
conduct their own internal organization for the protection of 
theirinterests 
and free from all outside control 
upon industria! lines 
Trade Union in the ordinary sense is perfectly sound. 


It will of course be entirely confined to the police, 
The police cannot be organized 
The refusal to allow the police to have a 
A Police 
Trade Union would be subject to the influences which control 
We should have the Metropolitan Police 
ceclaring a sympathetic strike because some turner or fitter in 
the Midlands had been dismissed. The situation would be 


all other Unions. 


unpossible. The Government cannot give way upon this point, 





from the ih of Mr. Smillie and his fellow-leaders of th 
* Triple Alliance.” 


No doubt Mr. Smillie and company will persist. We wond 
how long decent British working men will allow the 
Trade Unions to be brought into disrepute by this ki 
of mockery. What the * Triple Alliance ” 
tremendous power to hold up the whole trade of the cour 


t 


in order to impose upon the Government points of pol 


aims at is using i 


which a very small minority of the nation believe. If 5 uske 
the ordinary working man whether he thought thet nigh 
to allow the Germans to walk over us after all in order the 


some theory about the principle of Conscription should be sat 
fied, or whether he approved of the conscientious object 
looked on while his mates did the fighting, he would laug 
your questions if he did not violently resent your impud 
Yet through not making his voice heard, or through not ha 
elected leaders who dare stand up to the extreme element 
working man is continually being brought into these humi! 

situations, 


So far there is no settlement of the Winnipeg labour ti 
and the situation has not grown less serious in recent days 
spite of the discovery that a community can do muc! 
own behalf against a deliberate and sustained te 
paralyse its functions and faculties. That is a useful ex; 
both for advocates of the “sympathetic strike 
its destined victims, who in 
creditable appearance as amateur tramwaymen, postal s 


Vinnipeg have mad 


and municipal employees pro tem. The Winnipeg labour 
stration is perhaps the most thoroughly organized of all 
trial demonstrations, and it appears to be spreading west 
to Edmonton and Calgary. But the success of sympathet 
striking as an act of war upon socicty carries with it the s 
of its own death. 


Some days after the great majority of people had given 
Mr. Hawker and his gallant companion as lost, both men were 
resting from their labours, hospitably entertained in a Danish 
tramp steamer, which had picked them up in mid-ocean. Having 
no wireless, and voyaging round the North of Scotland, the 
tramp's first contact was with the Butt of Lewis, whence the 
signal station flashed the splendid news last Sunday. Some 
scraps of solder, working loose and choking a water-pipe, had 
maimed the aeroplane. She did not fall like a wounded gull, 
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put descended after leisurely marking down a steamer. From 
g§capa to London Mr. Hawker and his companion made a 
trumphal progress to Buckingham Palace, where the King 


decorated them on Wodnesday 


The last chapter of Lord French’s 1914, which was published 
in the Daily Z'elegraph of Tuesday, was perhaps the most striking 


and the most controversial. It contained a grand concluding 


attack on Lord Kitchener and Mr. Asquith for failing to supply 
couraging Colonel Repington, then Military Correspondent. of 
the Times, to make known the facts about the shortage brought 
about the fall of Mr 
he says, “ before taking this step which meant the overthrow of 
the Government that 
France, with all the hopes and ambitions that only a soldier 


Asquith’s Government. * T was conscious,” 


it als 


ean understand e 


Any reader of these words who had only Lord French for a 
guide would suppose that Lord French was a Samson who killed 
himself in pulling down the temple. But a matter of fact 
vhat Lord French did, according to his own showing, was not 
of Mr. Asquith’s Government, 


as 


to bring about the overthroy 


but to cause it to expand into a Coalition. And even that 
process by no means meant the instant end of Lord French's 
military career. He stayed on as Commander-in-Chief till 
December, 1915; that is to say, seven months after the “ over 


> of Mi 


0 Lord ren h’s eareel 


throw \squith’s Government with its consequential end 





in Franee,”’ 


runs counter to public information. He | 
Asquith’s Neweastle speech of 1915 | 


ie “ Jost any hope that he had entertained of receiving help from | 


In another matter he 


avs that when he read M) 


he Government as it was then constituted.’ He explains this 
‘oss of hope by attributing to Mr. Asquith the statement that 
“the Army had all tho munitions it required.” But all readers 
of the papers during the past few days, not to mention those 
ho have an accurate recollection of what Mr. Asquith really 


4 iy 


said in ectly well that Mr. Asquith never used 
ie words Lord French attributes to him. Mr. Asquith went to 
\pril, 1915, for the purpose of stirring up the 


inition workers He knew that the troops at the front were 


1915, know per! 
veweastle in 


a very tight place. and that the one hope was to obtain more 


initions and guns, and to obtain them more quickly. The first 
tatemont, made on the strength of 
that the Army had not hitherto 


and the second part of the speech 


art of the apec h was a 


ord Kitchener's assurances, 


a 


red from the shortag: 





vas a strong upp 1 to the workers to deliver the goods, 
! 
what we may of Mr. Asquith—we need not here go 





the question whether he was or was not a very lethargic 
Minister ‘ he could have 
oken at Newcastle in 1915 otherwise than he did. Surely the 
y thing a responsible and careful statesman could do was to 

ey to the nation as urgent a demand for munitions as he 


we cannot ourselves see that 


e 
in 


ossibly could without giving away to the enemy any secrets 
of That is exactly what Mr. 
Asquith did. had told the Germans that we were so short 
f shells that an attack at Ypres. for instance, had only to be 
essed by them in order to succeed, surely Mr. Asquith would 
Never- 
less, so far as we can make out after reading many of the 
riticisms of Mr. Asquith’s speech, this is what a number of 


shout the extremity our distress. 


If he 


ave deserved to be shot in the Tower the next morning ! 
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munitions, and Lord French explained that his action in en 


} 66 


o meant the end of my career in | 


when there is a great deal of initial enthusiasm, 
very apt to become sleepy, inadequate, and extravagant, e 
ally when the man at the top, the man who must give the 
word, is in the position of the Prince of Wales ; 
is sure to have his mind occupied with a 
prime importance. 
to visit privately the derelict sites and houses on the e 
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still labouring under a ban from Mr. Asquith which he could 





not remove till he did so with violence at the end of 1916. 
Asquith’s speoch at Noweastle was delivered on April 28th, 
1915. But on April 2lst, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George told the 
House of Commons that the troops were “ fully equipped and 
supplied with adequate ammunition.” He went on to say 
that three thousand ammunition firms had received orders from 
the Government, and that “ an immense increase in output was 
secured,” 


Mr. 


Becoming more emphatic as he went on, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that “our production of high explosives has been 
placed on a footing which relieves us of all anxiety and enables 
us to supply our Allies.” His culmination of enthusiasm and 
optimistic emphasis was reached when ho finally declared that 
great things have been done—I think wonderful things.” 
For our part, we think Mr. Lloyd George was then saying exactly 
what he believed to be true. In the spring of 1915 a large part 
of the mechanism of the country was already being adapted 
to the production of munitions. The creation of the Ministry 
of Munitions may or may not have been helpful in administra- 
tion, but the poliey of enormously incroased production was 
already launched. People prove that they are very easily 
imposed upon if they believe that the Ministry of Munitions 
suddonly and magically produced shells and guns where pre 
viously hardly any had been provided for. 


Few things during the past week have given the nation, as 


| « whole, more pleasure than the accounts of the Prince of Wales's 


visit to North Lambeth on Monday. A great deal of the London 
property of the Duchy of Cornwall is situated in Kenningt: 


With marked good sense, the Prince of Wales during his visit 
discussed many aspects of the housing question, at kind of 
informal conference, at which delegates from the Lambeth 
Central Labour Party were present. That is excellent. Nothing 


could be more harmful, or more untrue, than a belief that the 


Prince is indifferent to the housing conditions on his own estates, 


or worse still, is afraid to discuss matters with those primaril; 
concerned, or to meet their leaders and advisers. 


In the list of 


things talked over with the Prince there are proofs of no sn 

discernment and discretion on his part. While he agreed 
absolutely to the demand that the Trade Union wages claus 
should be inserted in building contracts (herein only following 


the universal practice amongst public bodies), he wisely « 
promised ‘ consideration ” 
establishment of a Duchy of 
Such Departments may be all ver; 


such doubtful demands as tne 
Cornwall Works Department 
well when first founded, and 
but they are 


for 


o 


that is 
vt ee 


} “r) 
aozen ¢ 


A sound proviso was the Prince’s promise 


people 
t i 


One of the things which evidently delighted th 


whom the Prince talked, and has delighted the nation, was his 


| power to hold his own, giving good proof that he knew his 
| subject. He demolished the accusation that certain empty 


ged for his 





houses in the Kennington Road had been camoufi 
with window curtains, by the quiet statement 


the time that the houses were empty. Another 


, 
toat Knew 


he 
shrewd remark, 








and one very much to the point, was his statement that he was 
receiving only about half of what was paid to King Edward and 
The Prince also showed 


eople think he ought to have done. 


Although the position taken up by Mr. Asquith in his recent 
speech at Newcastle 
the argument of the speech went, our readers know that in our 
opinion the real blame for what happened in 1914 and 1915 
must be extended to matters quite outside the Newcastle speech 
The culpability of Liberals in the matter of 
arms and ammunition and military preparations in general wag 


King George while they held the Duchy. 


poems to heave been invulasratte ae Sara his practical sense in a discussion with Mrs. Lockyer on beh 
He ended up with a touch of graci 


of the women workers. 
ness of manner, and of true simplicity, whi 


happy because it was so obviously un 


h was all the nu 





emeditated. 





f 
of four years ago 





: ‘ ’ y | We do not want to exaggerate the importance of the Little 
very great indeed long before Germany made war. At Newcastle | , : oem 
7 incident, but it is clearly one of very good omen. It shows how 


Mr. Asquith was suffering from the results of that policy, and 


for } mn wise is the instinct of the Royal Family as a whole in fixing 
for it he was as much to blame as any other statesman. ‘This ae bl a ‘ 
; : upon the housing problem as the essential eause of unrest, l 
is the real truth. Lord French has assailed Mr. Asquith on the y ‘ I : 
' , . making it their special study, The nation realizes that, just 
rong grounds and ith a battery of inaccurate statements. i at 
- as in the case of the King and the Queen, there 1s no shadow 
Particularly ridiculous and untrue to the facts is the pretence | of popularity- hunting in the Princes action, but oly the sincere 
hat while in April, 1915, Mr. Asquith, through folly or laziness | desire to do a vital public duty 
as starving the Army for shelle, Mr. Lloyd George was strug : 
ing to tell the counts ery different story, though he was Bank rate,d per cunt. changed rom of per cent, ApL od Uhh 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—-—_ 
THE STATE AND THE PUBLIC CREDITOR. 


UR first duty towards the Public Creditor is to deter- 
mine that, come what may, the nation shall pay its 

Debt and keep faith with those who have helped it. That is 
not merely the path of honour and truth. It is the path of 
safety. If we were to repudiate the Debt, or to indulge 
in any policy which partook of the nature of repudiation, 
the ruin of the nation would be assured. We should 
break the confidence upon which our economic strength is 
founded, and with that break in confidence would come a 
commercial ruin which would literally mean for us a famine 
and an agony as great as, but even more intensified than, 
that which now holds Russia in its grip. The talk about 
the weight of the Debt is greatly exaggerated. We can 
endure it perfectly well if we have the strength of character 
to face it, and not to be frightened at its portentous figures. 
The vast Debt means no doubt very heavy taxation for all 
classes, and that of course is a burden, but it is a burden 
which can be borne. Meanwhile the paying of the Debt 
means economically a transfer of property from the old 
property-holders to the new property-holders, and also 
new types of property, rather than a destruction of 


property. Proof of this is to be found in the fact that 





the value of almost all shares with fixed rates of interest, | 
like Consols and Debentures. has fallen enormously, and that | 


the rate of interest obtainable by the man who is content 
with reasonable and moderate security is very nearly double 
what it used to be. 


speak is the plan under which, when the Government had 


got a realized surplus, they went into the market and 
bought out a certain amount of Consols, thus tending 
always to raise prices against themselves. What w. 


favour is a system which we believe always attracted 
Mr. Pitt, though he was not able to carry it out, a systen 
which does not exactly create a Sinking Fund, though it 
partakes of that nature. Above all, it is a system which 
is automatic in its action, and yet does not impose an 
intolerable burden on the men and women of the present 
for the benefit of the men and women of the future. Wha; 
we desire, and what in our opinion we ought to have 
done before now, is to adopt a system of borrowing 
in terminable rather than in perpetual annuities, Wy» 
could have done this if we had chosen, and we could do j; 
even now for a very large portion of the Debt. It jg 
one of the commonplace paradoxes, or, to speak more 
accurately, facts, of our economic life that a man will 
pay practically as good a price for a ninety-nine-vears 
lease as he will for a freehold. We all remember the 
young wife in Punch with a baby on her knee, to whom 


| comes her husband with the news that he has just bough: 


a ninety-nine-years’ lease of their new house. — Instead 
of the mother being as delighted as the father at the signing 
of the deeds, she exclaims: ‘‘ Oh, how terrible! Think 
of poor Baby being turned out when he is ninety-nine, and 
very likely ill as well as old!” The ordinary man, how- 
ever, has a less vivid imagination, and to him, if he ca: 
secure his property for ninety nine vears, there seens 
little need to bother about what is going to happen afte 


| that date. 


Speaking generally, and subject to the rule that there | 


can be no absolute statement on the matter, it is true to 


say that the expenditure of each vear of the war was paid | 


for in that vear by extra efforts and by the stopping of 
expenditure on other things and other investments. All 
savings went into the war, either in loans or in increased 
taxation, and therefore, as we have said, what we are 
faced with is rather a differentiation in the holding of the 
apital of the nation and in its nature and amount than a 
lead loss. Many people are poorer and many people are 
richer, but, granted that we honestly go on paying our 
lebts and go on working steadily, as we believe ‘we shall 


in spite of unemployment doles, we shall, when regarded | 


national unit, recover from this war as we have 


recovered from previous wars. 


All that we have just said would seem to be an argument 
for not bothering about the National Debt. but for regarding 


it with that kind of fatuous satisfaction with which our | 


forbears regarded it —a satisfaction reflected in the celebrated 
passage in Macaulay where he talks about the benefits of 
the National Debt, and about the charming houses in the 


suburbs to which the debt-holders retire, houses embowered. | 


f we remember rightly, in their gay little paradises of 
lilac and laburnum.” People might expect us, in fact, 
to be quite pleased that the “ gay little paradises “’ have 
been increased by the difference between £800,000,000 
and £8,000,000,000 of national indebtedness. All the same, 
we are anxious to the burden of the National Debt 


See 


; millions of the National Debt 


reduced, and some scheme arranged under which redemption | 


will take place. 
that extremely high taxation such as we have got now is 
4 waste, and therefore an evil, and also because it is in- 
evitable that the activities of the State and of the Munici- 
palities will largely increase in the future, and this means 
more borrowing. 
off, that would mean a further large rise in the rate of 


We want this mainly because we believe | 


In all probability then, if the State had only onere 
to borrow on the principle of London leaseholds — /.¢., fu 
ninety-nine years rather than for perpetuity — it would hay: 
got almost as good terms as it actually did get. It couk 
easily have shown the prospective lender that it was 
doing him no injury by its offer. The State would sa; 
“Don't be alarmed at vour annuity coming to an 
end in ninety-nine years. There will be practically » 
depreciation in the first thirty-five years, and after that 
depreciation will be so gradual that you and your heir 
will not notice it. Besides, if you are scrupulous abow 
the matter, you have only got to make a Sinking Fund 
This can be easily arranged for vou. At the present high 
rate at which money can be invested, only a very sma 
sum a vear has got to be put aside to make a fund wh 
in a hundred vears will produce £100.” If the Governme 
were to add, say, one-tenth of £1 to the existing interes: 
given on every £100 of the Debt, but at the same tin: 
to turn the perpetual annuity into an annuity for on 
hundred years, they would be doing no harm to th: 
creditor of the State ; that is, they would be keepin 
their bond with him, only as it were returning him a stm 
piece of the loan each year. The figures of course are s 
big that even the addition of only two shillings to the 
interest paid on every £100 throughout six 
would increase the burde 
of the Debt by, say, £6,000,009 a year; but that, it mus 
be admitted, would not be a very large amount to devout 
every year to the repayment of the Debt. Yet we lhiold 
would be sufficient. For the first thirty-five vears no doul 
we should appear to be doing nothing in the way o! 
reducing the capital sum of the Debt. But as soon as the 
National Debt had only sixty-five years to run, the Govern 








thousand 


| ment would begin to find a certain relaxation ; and by the 


But if we borrow more and do not pay | 


interest and an injury to private enterprise owing to the | 
absorption of the Money Market by Government trans- | 
actions. In view of these considerations, therefore, we are as | 


anxious as the strictest economist to see the Debt problem 
tackled in earnest. 


We are not going to indulge in the metaphysics of the 
Sinking Fund, or at any rate only toa very limited extent. 
We hold, indeed, that elaborate statutory Sinking Funds 
are of very little good, because they are almost certain to 
be suspended, indeed are bound to be suspended, in case 
{ any great need. Further. we do not think 


0 national 


that the old system of piecemeal redemption, for such 
The redemption of which we 


it really was 5 satisfactory. 


time there were only thirty years of the terminable 
annuities to run, it would be extremely easy to dea 
with them in such a way as to reduce the burden of interest. 
Large sums of money could be raised to get an exten 
sion of, say, another twenty years, just as is done in the 
case of Crown leaseholda, And here it may be noted that 
as long as the present rate of taxation was maintained in 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and Death Duties, the burden 
of the State in increasing the rate of interest, though 
nominally £6,000,000, would not really be more than, say 
some £3,000,000 a year. That however, we adinit, is 
somewhat delusive, and therefore dangerous, form ot 
calculation. 

Before we proceed, and in case we have not made our 
point clear to the plain man, we may give shortly anothe: 
method of exposition. Let the plain man of our thoug!t 
turn in any hook of referen e to the section whitel deals 
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with savings, compound interest, and the making of 
Sinking Funds, and he will probably find a table headed 
“Present Value of a Lease Freehold or Annuity.” The 
table will tell him what is the present value of an annuity 
of £1 accumulated at various rates of interest for a 
yarving number of years. If he takes the 6 per cent, 
table, he will find that a terminable annuity of £1 which 
js to finish in a hundred years is worth £1662 ; whereas 
a perpetual or unending annuity of £1 is only worth 
£16°66. 

If we assume a Government converted in principle to 
eur scheme of abandoning formal Sinking Funds, or the 
purchase of the State’s own stock spasmodically or at 
regular intervals, what is the method on which they should 
act Whenever one of the fixed periods provided in one 
of the new contracts with the State creditor arrives, 
whether in the case of actual War Loan, Savings Certificates, 
or War Bonds, the Government should say to the State 
creditor: ‘ We propose, instead of funding your £100 Bond 
er £100 block of Wat Loan by giving you a_ perpetual 
annuity, to give you a terminable annuity for one hundred 
vears. In addition to giving vou 5} per cent.on each £100, 
we shalladd one-tenth of a pound toeach annual payment of 
interest to vou. If you are dissatisfied with this arrangement, 
vou can make out of the extra interest a Sinking Fund for 
vourself. And if vou say this is not fair we will set up 
a Statutory entitled ‘The Sinking Fund 
Commission,” which will undertake the work of founding a 


; 


(Commission 


Sinking Fund for vou, provided you give us an order to | 


pay the extra rate of interest to the said Commissioners 
rather than to vourscelf.”’ 

Another, and perhaps a better, way (for we keep always 
hefore us the absolute necessity of maintaining complete 
faith with the national creditor) would be to tell him that he 
sill ean have a perpetual bond if he wishes it. We would 
however, in that case make a strong appeal to all patriotic 
people to take the terminable annuity rather than force the 
(yovernment to issue perpetual stock. If the able men who 
now arrange the Loan advertisements were to put the matter 
plainly before the public as a patriotic duty, we believe 

at there would be a general willingness to fall in with the 
Government scheme, 


the amount 
the Loan in a hundred years, and so to do all, to use a 
Hibernianism, that the silent voices of posterity can demand 
rom us, 
We have one more suggestion to make in regard to the 
an. 
hundred-vear terminable annuities, the 
should introduce an attractive form of short terminable 
annuities with high rates of interest, and again popularize 
ese by a wide system of advertisement The increasing 
Death Duties are turning men’s minds very much to the 
purchase of annuities, and it is just as well that the Govern 
nent should have a share in, and benetit by, this new develop 
nt as well as the insurance companies, In our opinion, 
the Government should not merely sell life annuities, or 
annuities for a fixed term, but should also sell what would 
annuities which should run for 


Government 


prove very popular (.¢., 





Jt is that in addition to using the ninety-nine-year | 


| frighten the Allies. 


and to accept without any further | 
ur, as a complete carrying out of the State’s bargain, | delay in putting the Allied poli 


of additional interest required to amortize | 


| 
| 


LIGHT ON RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 

/ T last, not too soon, a ray of light has been thrown 
ie on the darkness of Russian affairs by the inclination 
of the Council of Four to recognize Admiral Koltchak. 
We say “inclination” because the information about 
what the Associated Powers mean to do is not yet exact. 
The wish to recognize Admiral Koltchak is obvious, and 
it would have been obvious even if no announcement had 
been made on the subject, for the policy of the Associated 
Powers in supplying Admiral Koltchak for months past 
with money and munitions implied ultimate recognition 
if he should succeed in the field. And he is succeeding. 
No doubt there are temporary setbacks, but on the whole 


the downward tendency of Russian Bolshevism is un- 
mistakable. According to one account, the Council of 


Four may send a Mission to Russia to interview Admiral 
Koltchak before recognition complete. We 
cannot ourselves think that such a Mission is either desiy 
able or necessary in the circumstances. There is great need 
of haste. Of course if we could proceed at our leisure it 
would be a very good thing to know all that there is t 
know about Admiral Koltchak’s plans and circumstances 
before deciding upon a policy that may well be irrevocable 
but surely the prime need is to have the sound and moderate 
clements in Russia sharing counsels with us at the first 
possible moment. 


be omes 


It must be remembered that while Russia still lies desolate 
and convulsed she offers a constant temptation to Germany. 
The sheaves of Notes which the German Peace Delegates 
have been addressing to the Paris Conference represent onl; 
All the 


She still 


one side of Germany's concern about the future 
time she keeps an eye turned steadily eastwards. 
regards Russia as her potential property, or if Russia is not 
to be her property she at all events looks upon Russia as a 
bogy with a horrible face which she can always prop up t 
She looks upon Poland in very muc! 
the same way. When Poland distracts herself and waste 

her energy in superfluous fighting with the Ukrainians 
and still worse in Jewish pogroms, Germany beams, anil 
the law-abiding parts of Europe have cau Wi 
hope, then, that there will not be a minute’s unnecessa! 
vy towards Admit 


se ter 


? 4 7 
al Koltct 


The proposed conditions on which Admir: 








into effect. 


| Koltchak’s Government at Omsk will be recognized ar 
' sensible. Admiral Koltchak will be asked to promis 
| respect for the freedom of the Russian people, and t 
summon a Constituent Assembly as soon as_ possibl 
The summoning of a Constituent Assembly would of course 
| mean the abolition of the Soviets, or at all events a refusa 


fe or for a fixed term of years, whichever should be the | 
onger. We believe that a good many childless men, or | 


men who had provided otherwise, for their wives and | 
children, would be very willing to give up their capital in | 


exchange for a life annuity under an attractive form of 
interest, especially if they knew that by doing so they were 
helpin the National Debt. When the life 
annuity fell in the money 

Exc hequer, but to the Obinissponers 
of National Debt. This of 


tion which has long been in use. 


g to diminish 


the Reduction 


course @& form of amortiza 


lor 
Is 


All we sugyest is that the 


should pass, not into the general | 


new power which the Government have discovered in large | 


advertisement should be employed in the wark of Loan 
reduction, 

We must end as we bepan by exhorting all whom 
these words reach not to pet “ WOOZES as the Ameri 
cans say, over the National Debt, but to remember 
that, though it in poses upon the nation extra burdens and 
extra duties, there is nothing fatal or terrible about it 
and that it is only a danger whieh would ti mipt wild, | 
unbalanced, or predatory = yp ople to the crime of | 


rep idiation, 


to countenance them. If, as President Wilson said, 
Great War was fought to make the world safe for dem« 





cracv, we cannot see that the Associated Powers «x 
take anv other course than they are taking. The ebje 
of Russian Bolsbevism is to make the w 1 impossit 
for democracy. 

This Bolshevism is perhaps the most cru a 
autlocracyv re orded in history. The Fre was 
not comparable with it. No doubt Lenir roug 
some stages of conflict with humself and | les 
before he arrived at his hideous svsten I starving an 
exterminating his opponents. But t hesitation of mos 
of the French Terrorists was noble compared w Lenin's 
rapid transition from his first } hase to his second. Dant« 
had been driven by the | of his own w s and of facts 
nfo an iwi passe before he nsented to massacre W he 
he bo isted. of massacre, he did so suse | knew ha 
in anv case he could not escape the res . Robe 
splerre Was NOTOTLOUSLY Ino tel v J i 
lating in his crueltv, but the personal responsibi ‘ 
Lenin for the number f deaths as sed 1s rubal 
yreatel than th at OF evel R De t il Sa C Jus 
combined Even as the absure s the Fre 
ferror created the opportunity tor t rise Napoleo? 
sO would the poltes v Ler < bv tal ive 
created another Napole | fR ssia W t apa it pron 2 
one At least s sate to Say at sk body woul 
to plav Napoleon in Russia (les t Russia a 
lt a large part of t I es 
Allies that a clea OUTS ra “anit ye ow 
} committing us to any \ i i gm scale 
‘in Russia. tlistory : ‘ vf 
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invading any foreign country on the pretext of helping it. 
Even those who have asked for an invasion have generally 
found the sight of the invader odious when he arrived. 
It has been said that the proclamation issued by Brunswick 
before he invaded France with the émigrés was his first 
defeat. It was so managing in tone—made itso plain that 
France if occupied woul not be able to call her soul her 
own—that even those Frenchmen who wished to be saved 
from the Jacobins revolted against it. 

But to help Admiral Koltchak, and his collaborator 
General Denikin, is quite another matter. If the Allies 
can victual Petrograd, the effect may well be electrical. 
As it is part of the system of Bolshevism to withhold food 
from those who do not call themselves Bolsheviks, it will 
be a turning-point when Russians discover that opposition 
to Bolshevism actually means food. Critics of the present 
policy declare that Admiral Koltchak has himself committed 
sins against democracy. But are these comparable in 
any sense of the word with what Lenin has done? It is 
said that Admiral Koltchak dissolved a local Assembly 
of representatives who had been elected to the Russian 
Constituent Assembly, imprisoning some and shooting a 
few others, and that since that time he has governed within 
his sphere as an autocrat. We cannot profess to know 
anything precise about these matters. Very likely Admiral 
Koltchak found that he was being worked and spied 
against, and it is often the unpleasant duty of a commander 
in the field to shoot spies. Certainly Admiral Koltchak’s 
friends tells us that he is a singularly upright man, devoid 
of all self-seeking, and eager to win real freedom for his 
countrymen. But for some temperamental reason, which 
is only too familiar to us and yet always remains inexplicable, 
the advanced Liberals in this country have decided that on 
the whole the Russian Bolsheviks, about whose terrible 
deeds we are fully informed, are to be preferred to Admiral 
Koltchak, to whose discredit a few doubtful actions are 
placed. Thus we read in the Manchester Guardian : “ The 
recognition of Koltchak would mean the final defeat of the 
well-meaning and entirely rational policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George, who was in favour of coming to some sort of under- 
standing with the existing Bolshevist Government.” If 
Admiral Koltchak really extinguished a local Assembly, 
what is that against the wholesale suppressions of Lenin, 
who first killed the Duma and then overwhelmed the 
Congress of Soviets, because, though the Soviets professed 
his principles, he did not like the opposition to his own 
will and caprice which was latent in so large a body as a 
Congress? Any conceivable policy in Russia has its 
risks ; but the recognition of a man who fights those who 
fight against democracy, and has so far made good in the 
field, is much the most promising policy we have heard 
ol vet. 





? THE GERMAN REPLY. 


we go to press on Thursday, we are unable to say 
whether the summary of the German reply to 
the Peace Treaty published in the papers of Thursday 
{oes justice or not to the German arguments. We must 
note that the summary comes from Berlin, but we may 
assume that it is accurate enough. It seems that the 
reply is even longer than the draft Treaty. The first 
reilection which occurs to us is that the Germans cannot 
seriously expect the Allies to open a discussion upon 
almost countless subjects. Surely if they had hoped 
to extract real and substantial concessions from the Allies 
they would have been very careful to go straight to the 
point, not to obscure the main issue with fringes of minor 
considerations, and not to weary the patience of the 
Council of Four. On the whole, we are inclined to take the 
German reply asa sign that the Peace Treaty will be signed, 
with a storm of protests no doubt, but nevertheless signed. 

We are not among those who say that there should be no 
conversation with the Germans. In many respects 
conversations are highly desirable, for the Germans 
necessarily understand much better than we can do why, 
owing to the peculiar conditions in Germany (almost 
an unexplored field for us to-day), some arrangements 
would work and others would not work. Their suggestions 
may be of real value, and it is the task and duty of the 
Allies, in our own interest even more than in that of 


the Germans, to sift these suggestions, and to adopt those 





which seem reasonable and helplul. But this is not to 
say that there can be anything in the nature of negotiations 
on points of principle. In principle the Treaty js fixed 
It has been drawn up after long, anxious, and laborious 
consultation, and the plan as a whole must be taken op 
left by the Germans as they please. We sincerely hone 
that they will not add one more to their long list of follies 
by refusing to sign. What advantages they might gain 
by forcing us once more to take the field, to continue the 
blockade, and to occupy much more German territory 
would be from their point of view insignificant compared 
with the advantages they would certainly gain by allowing 
their doors to be opened wide to receive the raw material 
and the food of the world. You can spend much energy 
in being petty and in haggling and gain very little, but 
real energy put into the revival of trade would make health 
contentment, and comfort soon appear once more, and 
there is no other way of winning these desfrable things, 
It has been said that the Germans may not sign because 
the leaders of the nation secretly desire to be relieved of 
the terrible onus of government, recognizing that the ong 
quiet and safe part of Germany is that which is occupied 
by the Allied troops. Ne doubt Germany is humiliated, but 
we cannot think that her humiliation goes so far as this, 

The German argument that President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points are violated by the Treaty does not bear serious 
examination. One could not answer it point by point 
without writing a treatise as long as the German reply 
is said to be. It would be a task beyond the wisdom of 
Solomon to draw up a Treaty rearranging the affairs of this 
imperfect world which would not give opportunities in 
almost every clause for a logic-chopping critic to say; 
** Here one of the Fourteen Points is set aside.” There 
are bound to be overlappings of races, and there are boun(| 
to be transferences of territory which can be called “ re. 
storations ” or “ annexations,” according to the point of 
view. It would similarly be waste of time to try to 
traverse at this stage the very disingenuous German 
pretence that the war was the inevitable result of a play 
of forces. Let us admit the truth of the statement that 
if Great Britain and France had not committed the offence 
of existing, Germany could not have gone to war with them. 
The German argument amounts to little more than such 
a charge against us. Nothing can relieve Germany of 
the appalling responsibility of having deliberately procured 
the war when every other nation wanted to remain at 
peace, and of having committed this crime in order to 
spoil other nations and enrich and enlarge herself. Ger- 
many is really demanding that she should not pay the 
penalty of her crime. 

No one could say justly that Germany will never be 
fit to govern subject races, but we can and do say that her 
requist to be given a colonial mandate at once is absolutely 
inadmissible. She showed herself in Africa to be an 
oppressor of the worst type because she oppressed not 
M inefficiency but scientifically and of set purpose 
and with her eyes open. She must show that she has 
reformed her character before she can be entrusted with the 
lives of helpless races. What the Germans do not under- 
stand, or make an appearance of not understanding, is 
that the Peace Treaty is unlike all other Treaties in that 
it incorporates the League of Nations. Whether the 
League of Nations be wise or unwise, workable or un- 
workable, it is there, and it gives the Treaty great elasticity. 
Within a few months of the conclusion of Peace the 
League could introduce changes according as it saw oppor- 
tunities and was assured of the goodwill necessary to make 
reforms work. ‘here is no finality in the Treaty, and 
indeed a complete answer to the whole German farrago 
of words is that the Treaty gives Germany the opportunity 
to rise to any position in the future world which she shows 
herself to deserve. 

In one definite matter we must confess to sympathy 
with the German point of view. We mean the indemnity. 
We have not of course the necessary information for saying 
exactly how much Germany can pay, or in what instal- 
ments she ought to pay it, but in so far as the Germans 
declare that the sum to be paid should be a fixed amount we 
agree with them. If the financial experts of the Allies 
think that Germany can pay more than the five thousand 
million pounds provisionally named, so much the better 
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for us. We shall be delighted to know that Germany can 
pay something more than a fragment of the frightful 
financial burden which she has laid upon her enemies. 
But we are sure that whatever the amount be, it ought to 
be fixed. Under the present arrangement Germany can 
say with some reason that :he has no motive for working 
hard—the harder she works the more she will have to pay ! 
This is a very bad state of feeling for us to create in Germany. 
It tells against us even more than against her. Every 
sensible business man recognizes that if he is owed money 
by another man he has become in a sense that man’s 
partner till the money is paid. The sensible business 
man does not say: “I hate and loatke that fellow ; there- 
fore I will try to obstruct his business in every possible way.” 
He says rather: “I want to make sure of getting the 
money out of him, and unless I help him to carry on his 
business he will go into the Bankruptey Court and I shall 
yet little or nothing.’’ Of course there are occasions when 
it is necessary to punish a man even at a loss to others or 
to the whole community. For example, when a man is 
sent to prison loss is caused to the whole nation. But the 
man is sent to prison on high moral grounds. and the ends 
of justice are deemed worth paying for. But how ridiculous 
it would be to apply this high moral argument to the 
purely business transaction of getting an indemnity from 
Germany! We ought to be studiously careful to give 
(iermany a motive for paying us our money as quickly as 
possible. Let us dangle a carrot in front of her nose. 
Let her know that the harder she works the sooner she 
will be free of us and all our financial demands. 








THE CRISIS IN BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
id you had asked the opinion of any observant 

Englishman two years ago about the future of 
British farming, he would probably have told you that 
the war had taught us our lesson, that the necessity of 
growing cereals was proved, and that the country would 
never relapse into its old methods. If you asked the same 
man his opinion to-day, he would tell you that the Govern- 
ment seem to have lost interest in their own policy, that 
agriculture is all at sixes and sevens, and that the farmer 
does not know what to do. This is unfortunately all too 
true. The Policy of the Plough seemed to have triumphed ; 
hut it has again receded into the background, and nine 
farmers out of ten are once more saying that they place 
their hopes upon stock more than upon anything else. 
Of course in the breeding of pedigree stock England has 
shown the way to the world, and there is no reason why 
we should abandon our pride of place in this respect. 
Nor is the breeding of stock irreconcilable with the Policy 
of the Plough. Enlightened farmers have shown over 
ind over again that they can support a much larger head 
of stock upon the products of arable land than upon 
pasture. In our opinion, it is essential that the nation 
should not go back upon the policy of growing wheat. 
Jf we cannot support ourselves on our own corn—to use 
thit word in its widest signification, which includes 
cetain root crops-—it is at all events our duty to come as 
near as possible to the self-supporting level. This argument 
is not based only on the need for security against our 
it is based on the need, which ought to be 


enemies ; 8 


appreciated by a highly civilized people, of preserving | 
. “é . = 
the balance between the urban and the rural populations. 


[f the Government do not stop wobbling, and do not 
give the farmer such guarantees as will make him think 
it is worth his while to go on ploughing his land, we fear 
that our fields will once more be brought down to grass, 
and the desire of most ambitious boys and girls in the 
villages will be to fly to the better wages and the greater 
amenities of the towns. It is useless to blame the Corn 
Production Act. That Act was a good and necessary 
war measure, and fulfilled its purpose. But it was more 
than that agricultural creed. 
that the Government have not overhauled the Act in the 
or promised any continuance of its 

Production Act guarantees 55s. a 
for ‘at this year and 45s. a quarter for next 
year, and the Act comes to an end in 1922. What the 
Government have now done in addition is to guarantee 


it was an 
light of later events 
principles. The 


quarter whe 


Corn 


75s. 6d. a quarter for this year’s wheat—an increase of 
203. 6d. upon the terms of the Corn Production Act. What 








The trouble is | 


{ } 


is to happen next year nobody knows, nor can anybody 
guess what will happen in 1922. 

One might dispute to infinity whether a minimum price 
for wheat requires minimum wages, or whether minimum 
wages involve a minimum price. The fact is that the 
minimum wage has come to stay in all industries; but 
the farmer will tell you that he has little hope of being able 
to pay it and remain a regular corn-grower unless he can see 
his way for many years ahead in the matter of prices. The 
standard rate of wages is now 36s. 6d. a week, as compared 
with the 25s. a week provided for in the Corn Production 
Act. Some farmers with capital and others with a good 
stock of optimism may continue in the best kind of farming. 
which is arable farming. hoping that they will pull through. 
But the majority are more likely to be terrified by the risks 
of bankruptcy, and to bring their land down to grass, for 
then a bad season will not so greatly injure them. and their 
wages-bill will be small, for they will employ few hands. 
Farmers have never forgotten the bitter experience of 
some forty years ago. when a succession of bad harvests 
ruined many farmers. During the forty years before the 
war three and a half million acres passed from arable to 
grass. It has been estimated that this meant the loss to 
the countryside of a quarter of a million men. The farmer 
who has no sure prospect of security is inclined to day to 
try to upset, or to evade paying, the fixed minimum wage. 
But in this he is wrong. Wages on the land even now fall 
appreciably short of the wages paid in the towns, and if the 
marked disparity continues the flow of labour from the 
country to the towns will of course go on. An actual 
equality of wages there need not be, for he who lives in the 
country has many advantages, such as cheaper housing and 
a little land upon which he can grow a considerable part 
of his food. The farmer should rather concentrate his 
energy upon extracting from the Government a statement 
of what will be done for the farmer himself. A Royal 
Commission is about to inquire into British agriculture, 
and we trust that it will report as soon as possible. Though 
the Commission will have to answer most difficult questions, 
in some respects its labours will be comparatively easy, for 
the agricultural labourer is much more inclined than his 
town brother to trust to constitutional methods, and to 
reason the matter out to the end with his employer, with 
the Farmers’ Union, or with the Wages Boards. Again, 
the agricultural labourer has no such hard-and-fast rules 
about the proper working hours of a week as are indulged 
in in the towns. He has been brought up to understand 
very well that his labour is necessarily controlled not only 
by the fickleness of our climate but by natural seasonal 
law. His hours may be short in wet wintry weather, but 
they are bound to be long when he is getting in the harvest, 
and very likely doing so in fine intervals between bad 
weather. 

So far as we know, the Board of Agriculture at present 
proposes to help agriculture by giving the farmers access 
to all the resources of science and a greater command of 
expert advice; by establishing more Agricultural Colleges 
and demonstration farms; by reclaiming derelict areas ; 
by experimenting with new crops; by creating a better 
system of market intelligence and organization; and by 
inaugurating motor services and what are called trench 
railways. All these things are good; but what the farmer 
wants to know first and foremost is the set-off he is to have 
to the minimum wage. He does not want to shirk his 
duty, but after all he is a free agent, and wants to do the 
best thing for himself and his family like all other men. 
Why should he take speculative risks that other men of 
business would not dream of taking ? That is what he asks 
himself, and unless he receives some form of assurance he 
will go back to grass farming. This is made all the more 
certain by the fact that the land has been greatly impover- 


ished by the war. In many places the usual rotations 
have been upset, and while much has been taken out of the 
land very little has been put into it. The cost to the 
farmer of fertilizing the land for more arable farming would 
be very great. What pledge should be given to the farmer 
| or what policy should be framed as the fixed object of th 


| nation in order to increase the amount of food produced 





in Great Britain and to preserve the correct balance between 
urban and rural life, is a matter for the Royal Commussion 
to report upon. We sincerely hope that strong and wise 
advice will come quickly, for the need is urgent. 
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THE CASE FOR THE CHURCH ENABLING BILL. 


W ITH characteristic generosity and fairness, the editor 

allows space for a full article stating the case for a 
measure which he thinks mistaken and against which he has 
directed powerful criticism. An attempt must be made to 
compress into the space thus available a statement which cannot 
be quite simple because there are on all sides misunderstandings 
that need to be cleared away. Between the point of view 
represented by the four articles that have appeared in the 
Spectator over the well-known initials “J. St. L. 8.” and the 
point of view which I am now trying to express there is of course 
a real difference; it is a difference of principle, and yet for 
practical purposes 4t reduces itself to a difference of emphasis. 
The diiference of principle may be represented in this way. 
The writer of the four articles fears that the Church of England 
may cease to be * the nation on its spiritual side,” and become 
“a mere episcopal sect ; my fear is lest the Church of England 
should cease to be the Catholic Church of Christ as it exists in 
this land and is accepted by this nation, and become the mere 
nation on its spiritual side. 

The English Reformers were wiser than other reformers, not 
hecause they desired to embrace all citizens in a single Church, 
but because they adopted means better calculated to achieve this 
purpose. At the time of the Reformation it was the universal 
conviction that in any one country only one form of religion 
could be toleratel; and this conviction was held by statesmen 
even more firmly than by Churchmen. In Germany the problem 
was solved by wholesale subordination of spiritual interests 
to the secular power—a fact which accounts for much in the 
subsequent spiritual history of that people. It would be grossly 
unfair to argue from any analogy between that and the settlement 
in England. But the German solution illustrates the prevailing 
conviction of the time, and also contains a warning that it is 
at least possible to carry to excess the identification of religious 
and political frontiers. It is possible at least to defend the view 
that, failing one really universal Church, it is better to have a 
number of denominations, all in some degree international, 
than a number of purely national Churches, gathering together 
all citizens in their respective nations, but lacking any corporate 
bond of unity with one another or any means of witness to a 
fellowship wider than national. 

In the articles to which [ am referring emphasis is laid upon 
two elements in the existing Constitutional arrangement which 
are regarded as capable of continuance only under a system that 
is admittedly Erastian. One is the comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England. It is feared that a self-governing Church 
will certainly narrow itself. No doubt there is a real danger 
here. But whet is the alternative? It is a Church incapable 
of declaring its mind on any question that was not already 
settled at the time (roughly speaking) of the Restoration. Men 
holding views which would have seemed strange to our fathers 
are permitted to exercise their ministry in the Church. But 
it cannot be said that the Church regards those views as per- 
missible ; this can be neither asserted nor denied, for the Church 
has no means of deciding or declaring what it does and what 
it does not regard as permissible. Certainly | desire to maintain 
the comprehensiveness of the Church, and especially that co- 
existence in one body of Catholic and Evangelical testimony 
which alone can lead to the synthesis in which Christendom may 
unite. But a comprehensiveness which consists in the inability 
either to tolerate or to reject is nothing but a futility. It is 
precisely the activity of self-government which will bring the 
various schools of thought in the Church together in the effort 
to make plans for the welfare and efficiency of the whole body, 
and so lead to mutual understanding. 

I would insist on the point that I do not regard the proposed 
hange as free from risk. The only state free from risk is death. 
rhe alternative to this risk is not security but known disaster. 
Some people seem to assume that inaction can have no conse- 
quences, and that therefore no responsibility attaches to it, 
But plainly the decision not to act is as definitely a choice as the 
decision to act in some particular way. To refrain from acting 


now is to accept a position condemned in some directions to 








Establishment is to make such adjustments as may perhaps 
render it acceptable, or at any rate wnobjectionable, to the 
large and earnest body of opinion in the Church which js in 
conscience bound to try to end the present subjection of tie 
Church to the absolute control of a Parliament which cannot be 
expected to take much interest in the Church. 

For this is the centre of the problem, In the sixteenth 
century Parliament was a Church Assembly in the highly prac. 
tical sense that all its members and all its electors were members 
of the Church, not merely in abstract principle but in living 
practice. That is so no longer. No to carry 
Erastianism so far as to say that an Atheist born and bred as 
such, never baptized, constant in his repudiation ef all religions 
faith, is a member of the Church cf England because he js ay 
English citizen. Religious toleration has in fact had the effect 
of making the Church of England a society within the nation 
(though also stretching far beyond it) and no longer coterminous 
with the nation. If this is what is meant by reducing it to 4 
* mere denominaticn,” there is no room for anxiety lest it may 
happen in the future ; it has happened already. 

The other point emphasized in the four articles, besides fear 
lest the Church may lose its comprehensiveness, is fear lest we 
should * unchurch the nation.” [ share that fear. 
most earnestly to maintain the means whereby the nation 
confesses its faith in God and offers homage to Him. But the 
Enabling Bill will not * unchurch In the first 
place, Parliament will retain its full control, and there is no 
fear that measures distasteful to the nation will slip through 
sub silentio, for if they are distasteful to the nation they will 
certainly be distasteful also to a large part of the Chureh. 
there will be eager debates in the Church Assembly, and Parlia 


one proposes 


1 desire 


the nation.” 


ment (to say nothing of the Ecclesiastical Committee of the 
Privy Council) will have very full warning that it needs to be 
vigilant. The independence given to the Church Assembly 
by the Enabling Bill as it is drafted is most assuredly not ex- 
Anyhow, there is simply nothing in this scheme that 
comes near to “ unchurching the nation.” If however the 
scheme is defeated in such a manner as to show that it is futile 
to press it further, it might become necessary to insist on dis 
establishment and to “ unchurch the nation” 
greater calamity of “ unchurching”™ the Church 
we are driven to that, it will be the Erastians who, through 
refusal to make room for the new spiritual currents, will have 
incurred the larger share of the blame. 

It may be that at present the Establishment is not counting 
for very much as a national profession of faith ; yet even now 
it counts for something, as the adjournment of the House of 
Commons to St. Margaret's, Westminster, on Armistice Day is 
enough to prove. If we obtain a large measure of Christian 
reunion it may come to count for very much more, But that 
rcunion is impossible while the Church of England is in bondage 
to the State; self-government for the Church of England is an 
indispensable preliminary to reunion, fer the Free Churches 
can never consent to put themselves back into bondage. 

So far I have been replying to objections. A few 
niust be added on the positive side. There are two main grounds 
on which the demand for the Enabling Bill rests. One is the 
need for greater facilities in making those adjustments to altered 
conditions which are summed up under the general title of Chureh 
teform. On this subject the Archbishop of Conterbury has 


cessive. 


he 


for fear of the 


Se 
itself. If 


Wword3 


| spoken witha weight and fullness that leave no more to be said 


jnefliciency, and thereby to strengthen immeasurably the ten- 


dency within the Church to demand total disestablishment 


[t is true that “ the position of the Establishment is attacked 


from two sides, 


means her 


The assailants outside the walls are by 


most formidabie enemies.” But if so the task of 


statesmanship on the part of those who desire to maintain the | those are, but the New Testament Scriptures 


no 


Supporters of the Bill are sometimes blamed for sheltering them 
selves behind the Archbishop's authority. But after all the 
question is largely one of judgment with regard to the probable 
effects of certain action. 
ported by a quite unique experience, coincides with one’s own, 
it is reasonable to allude to that fact. But the Dean of York 
in a recent letter to the Times, admirably swnmed up this side 
of the question. When reform is needed Parliament wants t 
know the wishes of the Church, and has no means of finding them 
out ; further, it cannot afford the time for tinkering with details 
In the Assembly the Church will be able to formulate its pro- 
Parliament will 


If the best judgment available, sup 


posals ; all the detailed work will be done there. 
be able to intervene if it wishes, but on ordinary matters ot 
readjustment will not wish to co so. 

The other main ground for desiring this change is the oppor- 
tunity that it will give for developing the corporate life of the 
Church. After all, our standard documents are not the writings 
of Edmund Burke or of Jeremy Taylor, honoured names a4 
The chief contrast 
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between the picture of the Church in the Book of the Acts 
or in St. Paul’s Epistles and the Church of England ‘as we see 
it to-day is to be found in the intense and vigorous corporate life 
of the one and the relative absence of corporate life in the other. 
Those who are called ‘* members” of the Church of England 
have, as a rule, little actual sense of being “ limbs” of a body, 
Religion is become almost purely individualist, except so far as a 
local corporate life exists in parishes or a specialized corporate 
life in certain societies, The Church is not effectively the Body 
of Christ, because it is not effectively a body at all. We can 
expect no realization of such corporate life except through 
habitual corporate activity. It is through participation in the 
activities of Church Reform Church Self-Government 
that the ordinary Church-member will realize the meaning 


and 


of membership. 

But will he Will not the Assemblies of the 
Church be filled with “ ecclesiastically minded laymen” to the 
exclusion of ordinary Churchpeople ? Incidentally, [ do not 
know why it is worse for a Churchman to be ecclesiastically 
minded than for a citizen to be politically minded. But I 
am quite sure that those who think the average Churchman is 


participate ? 


going to sit idly by while any small clique passes legislation 
affecting the Church are singularly out of touch with the pre- 
dominant factors of the situation as it exists to-day. There is 
an abundance of religious zeal and of concern for the Church. 
If the way of serving the Church by assisting in its reform and 
helping to direct its energies is once effectively open, the laity will 
make use of it. 

The Enabling Bill is net a 
but an adjustment of the form: of the Establishment. 
adjustment is indispensable if the Establishment is to be pre- 


measure of Disestablishment, 
Such an 


served, 


have the 
cor- 


that the 
blemishes, 


Church may 
and to become a 


measure is needed. It is 
means to reform its own 
porate living witness to the principles of the Kingdom of 
God before the world, and, if necessary, against the world. 
It is the giving of such witness which constitutes its life as 
a Church; it is the acceptance of such witness which can 
alone deliver the world from its distress. 
W. Tempe 


(Chairman of the Life and Liberty Movement), 





THE QUESTION OF FIUME. 

-". question of Fiume has its origin in the deeply Italian 

spirit of the citizens of Fiume, and is entirely outside all 
diplomatic convention and all political intrigue. Fiume was not 
included in the Treaty of London, as a result of active opposition 
on the part of Tsarist Pan-Slavism, and of the policy of some of 
the Allies who wished to keep Fiume in reserve as a bait with 
which to induce Austria to accede to a separate peace. Yet in 
this same Treaty the frontiers of Italy were brought to the 
western limits of the city. In it Italy was given the position of 
Cantrida, where there is the most popular bathing establishment 
of the Fiume suburbs, and where some of that city’s factories are 
situated. Realizing that she was excluded from the national 
redemption, the city of Fiume took action on her own initiative, 


and on October 29th, 1918, declared her annexation to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

To get a complete understanding of this event it is 
necessary to have a certain knowledge of Fiume's history. 


Fiume, in reality, is a small city of about fifty thousand souls, 
but the course of events has given her an enormous importance. 
A little over a hundred years ago her population was slightly over 
five thousand. Having freed herself from the feudal despotism 
of the Middle Ages, she remained subject to the Hapsburgs as an 
[talian commune. In this she was similar to Trieste, and in fact 
in 1526 she adopted the latter's municipal statutes, that were so 
typically Italian. In the Fiume archives there is not a single 
document written in Croatian; they are all either in Latin—the 
The documents that were to 


most ancient ones—-or in Italian. 


be circulated among the people—for instance, the food prices in 
were drawn up in Italian, bearing the 


By a 


the sixteenth century 
explanation, “that this may be understood by all.” 
decree, dated 1776, of the Empress Maria Theresa, who wished 
to conciliate the Magyars, Fiume was detached from Istria, that 
is to say Italy, to whom, both historically and geographically, 
she had belonged until then. 
Hungary, the Viennese Government, however, conceived the 


But greatly as | value the connexion of the State | 
oo . - i ’ _ ee as we . t . 
with the Church, it is not for this reason chiefly that the Fiume, they obstinately persisted in their policy. 


In attempting to annex Fiume to | 





| thousands 


| small suburb on the eastern side of the 


plan of accomplishing this by means of an annexation to Croatia. 
Upon this being made known to them the people of Fiume 
protested energetically, stating that they had nothing in common 
with the Croatians. The Government, forced to recognize the 
justice of the Fiumian protest, abrogated the 1776 decree, and 
assigned the city, with the surrounding territory, directly to 
Hungary as a corpus separatum ; that an autonomous 


as 


is, 


province. On seeing the coveted prize escape them, the 
Croatians never ceased claiming it from that day. On their 


side, the Fiumians never ceased struggling energetically against 
Croatian ambitions, When, in 1797, the French troops occupied 
the city of Fiume, they noticed that a deadly racial hatrevl 
existed between the Croatians and the Fiumians. ‘The struggle 
lasted uninterruptedly during the nineteenth century, In 1848 the 
Croatians fraudulently took military possession of Fiume. During 
the twenty years that the Croatians held the city, the Italians 
never ceased to hate them and rebel against them. Finally, in 
1868, the intense patriotism of the Fiumians forced the Croatians 
to abandon the city. It may be noted that during the twenty 
years of their cccupation the Croatians never took the smallest 
interest in the economical problems of the port, which they left 
in a most neglected condition. 
Croatians persisted in demanding that the Fiumians should be 
In 1868 Fiume sent two 
These men protested, in Italian, against 


In spite of these precedents, the 


represented in the Croatian Diet. 
delegates to this Diet. 
the Croatian claims, and came away immediately after, just as, 
in 1874, the Alsace-Lorraine Deputies acted at Berlin. From 
that day the city took no notice of the Croatian demands. By an 
Imperial decree dated 1870 Fiume was confirmed as a corpus 
separatum annexed to Hungary. 
Although the Croatians had been expelled as a result of the 
hatred displayed them by the citizens of 
Yet they 
had so little influence in Fiume that they never succeeded in 
getting a representation even in the Municipal Council, and 
they never ventured to present a candidate at the political 
elections. Up to 1918 all administrative and political repre 
sentatives of the corpus separatum of Fiume were exclusively 
Italians. 
The Slavs have brought forward certain statistics showing 
that, within the city of Fiume, they are in a proportion of 
15,687 against 24,212 Italians, These official statistics 


drawn up by the Hungarian Government, and surely we are 


intense towards 


are 


| right in saying that no action of the Allies ought to be based on 


data previously prepared by the enemy for his own political ends. 
Had the Slavs really been so numerous, they would never have 
abstained as they did from all political competition. They have 
fought against the city; but they never dared fight within the 
city, where they were in a minority. It may be also noted that 
these statistics were drawn up in 1910, and thus belong to a 
period which the war has made still more remote. The figures 
have been completely discredited by the course of events. 
According to a census of the National Council of Fiume, which 
was carried out during the Armistice under the eyes of the 
Allies, it appeared that in the city and territory of Fiume there 
are 28,911 Italians. As to the Slavs, 6,576 are in the city, 
and 4,351 in the surroundings. It may be further noted that 
of these Slavs, only 2,094 are natives of Fiume, having 
Fiumian parents, of whom 490 are in the city proper, and 


1,604 in the country: all the others are of immigrant, and 
not Fiumian, stock. About another 6,000 must be added to 
the number of Italians given in the 1910 statistics. These 


Hungarian, subjects; about 2,000 of 
As regards the Slavs, they always 


body, 


were Italian, and not 
them were born in 
formed a migratory and 
Fiume when there was a demand for labour for port improve 
As all work of the kind ceased because of the war, 
of them returned to ( When $ 
finally united to Italy, the Slav immigrant will be replaced 


Fiume. 


fluctuating only going te 


ments. 


roatia. Fiume i 


by the Italian, and thus this element will disappear ai 
cease to react on the national characteristics of the ancient 
Italian city. 

In the effort to confuse the issues, the Yugo-Slay propagandists 


ker 


have stated that Fiume cannot be taken apart from Sussak, @ 


} river that runs 


small 


the length cf the city. They give the population cof Sussak as 
being 13,214, of whom 11,000 are Slavs. Therefore, according 
Sussak hag 24,212 


to the Hungarian-Croatian figures, 
395 Slavs. 


97 
a bye 


Fiume 
This, however, is 


it F 


Italians as against , 


statistical trick, To begin with, it is not true the 
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be considered apart from Sussak (by the way, the name of this 
suburb has been Slavicized from the Latin Sansicovo or Sansego). 
Further, these 13,214 inhabitants are in the so-called “ commune 
of Sussak ” extending from Fiume as far as Buccari. But all 
this territory would not be added to Fiume by Italy. Only the 
suburb and its immediate surroundings would be annexed ; and 
this counts but 5,539 inhabitants, of which only 3,871 are Slavs! 
Even excluding the Italian subjects residing at Fiume in 1914, 
who have, in greater part, returned to Italy, in reality Fiume- 
Sussak will thus have 14,637 Slavs as against 30,579 Italians. 
It is.sufticient to note that in 1850 Sussak had not even twenty 
houses as a proof of how recent has been the residence 
of the Slavs in that locality. The suburb has grown as a 
parasite of Fiume’s prosperity. Is it possible, or just, that 
the parasite should decide the fate of the body proper that has 
fed it ? 

When, in October, 1918, in agreement with the Hungarian 
Government, the Croatians made their first attempt to conquer 
Fiume, the Fiumian Deputy, Andrea Ossoinach, protested, and 
declared in the Parliament of Budapest that Fiume had always 
been Italian, and wished to remain Italian. Minister Sztereny 
called him a traitor, and by signs indicated that he would place 
a rope round Ossoinach’s neck. While the Croatians were making 
a fresh effort to gain possession of the city, the latter—on October 
29th, 1918—declared her annexation to Italy, and on November 
10th of the same year her delegates presented the vote of 
annexation to King Victor Emmanuel. The most violent out- 
bursts of Croatian brutality had both preceded and accom- | 
panied these two acts. The ery for help from their brothers in | 
Fiume has been heard by all Italians, and the country is fully 
resolved to go to any lengths to avoid leaving even one Italian 
city under Croatian rule. Our English friends must not forget 
that the Croatians are the hereditary enemies of the Italians, 
just as the Germans are of the French. 

As an Italian city, Fiume could never be an obstacle to the 
foreign commerce of any nation. According to a French Con- 
sular Report, sent out before the war, only seven per cent. of the 
commerce passing through Fiume belonged to Croatia, and this 
in spite of the partiality shown by the Hungarian Government, 
And it is important to note that sixty per cent. of this small 
proportion consisted of timber, horses, &c., that were destined 
for Italy! 

Fiume would have to be not only a port for Croatia: she 
would also have to be a port for Hungary. Now both Hun- 
garians and Croatians are agricultural peoples, their productions | 
thus being in direct competition; further, they are deeply and 
irreconcilably inimical to each other. Fiume as a Croatian port 
would be closed to Hungarian commerce in the Croatian interests. 
This would mean a crying injustice and a constant menace of 
war, because of Hungary's need of obtaining an outlet on the 
Adriatic. Fiume would also be necessary to Rumania; but 
Yugo-Slavia is also a competitor and a national enemy of 
tumania. Thus it would come about that should Fiume be in 
Croatian hands, her port would be devoted entirely and solely 
to Croatian interests. In Italian hands, instead, the port would 
naturally be open to all, as this would be in the interest both of 
Fiume and of Italy, and would also conform to the high standard 
of Italian civilization. 

In a great public meeting recently held, the Fiumians solemnly 
vowed that they would defend their liberty to the death, and 
that they would destroy their native city by fire should she be 
torn from Italy, to whom they have so decisively dedicated her. 
This goes to prove how deeply the Fiumian citizens feel, and how | 
grave the situation is with regard to Italy. President Wilson’s 
message has caused the Fiumian question to become a question | 
of honour for the Italian nation. Either the justice of her | 
claims to Fiume will be recognized, or Italy will be deeply | 
The Italian people, as a whole, expect the Allies | 
friendship, in words, but in deeds, as 
question of Fiume, thus recognizing the | 
Italy has made, and demonstrating in a 
practical way their respect for the national spirit of sacrifice | 
that thousand young Italians to their 


deaths in this war. 





humiliated. 
to thei 
regards __ this 
immense sacrifices 


show not 


sent five hundred 


Fiume stands as the touchstone of the Allies’ real sentiments | 


towards Italy, and of the value, to her, of the Alliance. Fiume 
is a pivot of Italy’s future foreign policy. This is the situation | 
in all its real seriousness. 

ATTILIO TAMA4RO 
retary to the Generai Association of Unredeemed Italians), 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LORD NORTHCLIFFS, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I happened to read your correspondent’s prophecy as to 
the possibility of a compromise breaking out between Lord 
Northcliffe and Mr, Lloyd George a few nights ago just before 
I went to sleep, and I had a very vivid dream. I dreamt that 
the great event had taken place, and that somebody had brought 
me a sheaf of newspapers describing it. I gathered from these 
that the occasion of the great reconciliation was a public dinner 
presided over by Mr. Kennedy Jones at which both the Prime 
Minister and Lord Northcliffe were present. 
arranged under the joint auspices of a body called “ 'The Amal. 
gamated Peers,” which was described as including all the Peers 
created by Mr. Lloyd George and the Society of “‘ The Premier 


The dinner wae 


Press” Editors and “ Leader ’’-Writers, a body of editors and 
“leader ”-writers in the employment of Lord Northoliffe ang 


other members of the Harmsworth family. There was a note 
to the reports in all the papers to the effect that it had been 
hoped to include at the dinner the Privy Councillors, Baronets, 
and Knights created by Mr. Lloyd George, but it had beep 
found quite impossible to accommodate so large 
persons in one room. Accordingly an overflow tea for Priyy 
Councillors, Baronets, and Knights was to be arranged at a 
later date, to be followed by “a mammoth overflow mase meet. 
ing of O.B.E.’s, and Companions and Members of other Mino; 
Orders.” 

The proceedings at the dinner were described as “ strict]y 
private,” but each of the newspapers with which I was s 
liberally supplied by a dream friend had “a live persona) 
report” of the proceedings signed “ A Postprandial Peer, 
* An Eating Editor,” or some such “ spicy ” pseudonym. 

Mr. Kennedy Jones, the Chairman, appeared to have made a 
very striking speech. He was described as beginning by point- 
ing out how useful, even necessary, it was in the human body 
to have two hands. One washed the other. If there was onl; 
one, the process would be much less efficient. 
It was generally admitted that what we needed in this dis. 
tressful age was co-ordination, and plenty of it. (More cheers 
But where could you get a better example of co-ordination than 
when, as was now happily the case, the greatest Parliament- 
arian and the greatest Pressman in the world—(thunders of 
applause)—were co-ordinated in and around one dinner-tabl 
(Continued applause.) He would not deal in detail with the way 
in which these two great of the war were able t 
co-operate. Any one could see this. He would, however, giv: 
one example. Suppose for any reason that the supply of the 
raw material used in the manufacture of Peers—(great 
laughter)—were in danger of giving out, Lord Northcliffe couk 
always be relied upon at a moment’s notice to find amongst 
brothers or journalistic colleagues an ample supply of “ the 
necessary.” On the other hand, if good “ copy” and exciting 
“copy ” should ever fall short, which he for one hoped 
believed it never would, Mr. Lloyd George could provide it i 
practically inexhaustible quantities. Such a partnershi; 
he had just described should go far. If there was an occasiona 
tiff, as of course there might be, for even these great men were 
human, what did it matter ? Such tiffs, he ventured to pledge 
himeelf to that distinguished assembly, would always be fol- 
lowed by reconciliations. As the illustrious inventor of 
“Puffing Billy ” had said, “Wherever there was room for 
competition there was room for combination ’—a truth which 
their illustrious guests had been quick to discover. (( 
Hear! Hear! and spasmodic efforts to sing “‘ For they are jolly 
good fellows.”) Long may that happy combination, the Press 
and the Peerage, continue! He gave them the joint toast 
“The Super-Pressed Premier and the Premier Super-Press 
That was “a caption” any journalist might envy. “ Gent! 
men, I ask you to fill and empty your glasses to this sentiment, 
coupled with the names of Viscount Northcliffe and Mr. Lloyd 
George.” 

So far all the newspaper reports agreed, but I found that 
after that one set of newspapers oniy gave Lord Northcliffe’s 
speech, with a line at the end to the effect that the Prime 
Minister also spoke; while another powerful group only gave 


a body of 


(Great cheers 


heroes 


hie 


as 


ries oi 


a 


their readers Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, merely mentioning as 
it were in passing that ‘“* Lord Northcliffe was among the other 

| speakers.” 
Lord Northeliffe’s speech, though the occasion was the 


health of the Prime Minister,” appeared to be almost wholly 
taken up with an account of the speaker’s own war record 
Except for the opening eentence, I could find no allusion t 
Mr. Lloyd George. It began with a long list of the policies 
invented, carried out, or suggested by him (Lord Northcliffe). 
Wherever British arms had been triumphant, it was contended 
that the plan- upon which the triumph was based had been 
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2 
suggested by the Daily 
“the Best of the Batch.” (Prolonged cheering.) It had been the 
much-abused Northcliffe Press which had constituted itself the 
true Thinking Department of the Government. Sometimes that 
department was not given free play, and then there was 
failure; but in spite of that the nation owed an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to the above-named Press. The Government 
themselves had not been unmindful of the fact. He could if 
necessary produce a list of the offices which had been offered 
to him. He would not, however, on that occasion, weary his 
hearers with enumerating separately all tho fourteen posts. 
[twas enough to note that he had been obliged to refuse them all. 
He might, however, mention the curious fact, upon which he 
offered no comment, that they almost all involved residence at 
places extremely distant from the seat of Government of the 
British Empire. His audience would be able to understand 
from this fact the action he had pursued. But 
though he was obliged to them for himself, he was 
occasionally able to pass some of them on to his brothers or 
other trustworthy politicians. In conclusion, he thanked his 
fellow-Peers and fellow-Editors for the great honour they had 
done him. It was one more proof that he held the confidence 
of the country in the of his newspapers. While he 
could rely upon them to maintain receptive minds, they could 
rely upon him to deliver the loaves and fishes. (Great cheers.) 

Mr. Lloyd speech, curiously enough, only men- 
tioned Lord Northcliffe once. In the closing sentences he pro- 
posed the health of Viscount Northcliffe. Otherwise the speech 
consisted of a defence of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Administration, the matter of the creation 
of new Government Offices and new policies. Perhaps the most 
important of all these new Departments was the one whieh was 
least known to the public. It might be described as the ‘‘ Ready 
for Service Department,’”’ where any Cabinet Minister or other 
person could be immediately fitted out with an office and a policy 
at the very shortest notice. A section of this central office had 
marked over its doors ‘‘ War Plans While You Wait.’’ Like 
all the that which hailed from the 
glorious mountains of Carnarvonshire and Merioneth, he was 
Here the proceedings were temporarily 
a large contingent of Welsh Peers and Editors 
adapted version of the “ March of the 


course ofl 


rej ec t 


hollow 


George's 


very spirited 
especially in 


members of noble race 


very fond of musi 
interrupted by 
who sang a specially 

Men of Harlech ”’ 

‘Shoulder press to shoulder, larger cheques and bolder. 
Viscounties we sure shall see, before the day’s much older.” 
Mr. Lloyd George, who seemed much moved by this incident, 
there 
var the exquisite air, 

“The Minstrel Boy to Aleppo’s gone, 
On the Baghdad Line you’ll find him. 

(Allegro con Brio).” 


went on to say that was ever ringing in his ears during 


He knew better than to sing the stale old Hun melody “ Go 


here Deutschland waits thee”’ That was the last place to 

h our brave lads should be sent. No! No! he infinitely 
referred the good old English tune, ‘Come _ where 
the war is cheaper,” &c. If he had been able to have 


his own way completely, he felt sure the war would have been 
over a year earlier than it actually was. We might then have 
id the priceless consolation of seeing a Prime Minister 

euthroned at Muslimie, if not even at Aleppo or Teschen. 
lumultuous cheers, led by a band of Private Secretaries and 

Staff of the Kindergarten accommodated at a side table). 

My Lords, Editors, and ‘ Leader ’-Writers, I thank you from 

the bottom of my heart for the way in which you have drunk 
my health, and listened to a plain unvarnished tale of great 
performed. But before I sit down I must not 
forget to remind you to drink the health of Viscount North- 


duties modestly 


As J words I awoke. Time will show whether 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


read these last 


ny dream was r¢ lly prophetic. 


Mowunt AINEER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———_—— 
(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
ften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
)ll treble the space. } te 
THE CLASS WITH CHARACTER. 
To Tre Eviror or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’) 
the article in your issue of May 
following observations were The 
Labour to rank the professional class—which I take to include 
not the professions, in a narrow sense, but the entire body of 
the 


con- 


24th the 


Sir, On reading 
tendency of 


suggested. 


production is based on 
The wealth of a 
units’ pos 


brain workers—as the drones of 


lacious conception of wealth. nation 


sists of the sum total of the individual essions in 








Mail, the Times, the Evening News, or | goods and ability to render services. The skill of the surgeon 


to perform a delicate operation is as much wealth as a pair of 


boots produced by a shoemaker, although the former does 
not become concrete until the operation is performed. It 
is the brain-power of this despised class expressed in 


the form of better modes of production that enables the 
workers to reap the benefit of progress. Unfortunately, the 
working man gets economic truths only in a distorted manner 
through the medium of agitators who are working for their 
own ends, with the result that 
factor that counts in production. 
therefore unite, with a view to 
either by peaceful penetration, or 


he considers his class the only 
The middle 
counter this evil 
more drastic measures, if 
necessary. They have the brains, the energy, and wide experi 
ence that all that is lacking is organization, 
which will certainly come. Now is the time—for those who 
have shown by their conduct that to submit to be governed fo 
the good of the majority carries with it the right to govern— 
to claim that right, and so obtain equal traatment with the 
more favoured class.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. ANDERSON 

29 Airlie Gardens, Glasgow. 


class must 


doctrine, 


necessary, so 


rHE RULE OF DEMOCRACY 


(To tue Epiror or tur “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—In an article last week you lay down in very clear 
language the orthodox rule of democratic government. 


Referring to the proceedings of the Coal Commission, you say: 

“Let us have no ascendancy but that where ascendancy 
rightfully belongs—to the will of the majority. If Mr. Smillie 
can convert the majority to his point of view, well and good. 
We who are rea) not nominal democrats will bow to that will, 
but to no other.” 


If that is the last word in the Constitutional! 
democratic government, the outlook is gloomy indeed. For it 
has been made quite clear by the course of events in the past 
dozen years or so that in all countries professing democracy, 


evolution of 


and not least in our own, there is a rapidly growing tendency 
for minorities to refuse to be bound by the decision of majori- 
ties, even if constitutionally expressed. And yet it cannot be 
denied, after the splendid proofs given in the war, that the 
true democratic spirit—if by that is meant the spirit of willing 
self-subordination to the safety and welfare of the communit 

—is more widely diffused than ever before. 

What is the explanation of this apparent paradox? May it 
not arise from a widespread feeling, which has hardly yet 
found expression in formal terms, that the principle 
majority rule has really no sound ethical basis ? In every case 
the recalcitrant minority is found appealing from the majorit 





verdict to “ justice.” No one yet can define this justice ig 
But the instinctive appeal implies that what the majorits 
decrees is not necessarily just. And, indeed, why should it be 
presumed that the decision of the majority—especially in these 
days of elaborate party organization and manipulation of votes 
by wirepulling—is the just decision? In the last resort th 
sanction of majority rule is only the presumption that in a 
stand-up fight the majority would win, which is the rul 
of Force, or Might, as against the rule of Right, or “ Justice 


issing 


In an age of turmoil the world of democracy is } 
fully to some new form of government, of w ] 





1 
4 





Until the theory of social “* justice 
has been stated and 
impossible to suggest or frame its appr 


outlines are visible as yet. 


satisiactor ly gene! illy acce] ted it 








mechanism. What is happening in the 

old mechanism, of majority rule, is b ‘ 
tained, but operated as a mechanism of « { 
majority rule. In other words, the 





henceforth to be interpreted, not as the 


but as the common denominator of opim 


the majority and minority, it being 
animated by 


assumed that both a 
a spirit of give-and-take I 
denominator, In 


any given Case, the 


Home Rule Act. 


common 





nizes that it is powerless—e.g., th 

If in practice the majority can no longe: tl xis 
political system, which assumed the opposite, is pl 
obsolete, and we must expect that somehow or other it 
changed so as to operate more smoothly in the new directior 
I am, Sir, &e., Ricuarp Jes 
THE EDITH CAVELL HOMES OF REsT FOR NURSES 

{To vue Epriro rE iE Spe 

Sir,—In the hope that your interest in the nurses of G 
Britain may render a briet int of the Edith Cavell H 
of Rest for Nurses and their 1 Mls ACCE ptable, and induce 60 
of vour readers to give us that assistance we how 80 ! 


need, I send you these few lines. It was BPdith Cavell’s lifelong 
desire, born of her special knowledge as a Matron of maz 
years’ standing, to create in her old age the Homes of Re 


now founded in her memory. The original idea of the foumlers 
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was to endow a most suitable house generously presented for 
the purpose at Haslemere, which was capable of giving a 
month’s rest to a hundred and twenty nurses annually. The 
«ost of this endowment was placed at £30,000, which sum was 
duly raised, and the Home is now endowed as the freehold pro- 
perty of the Fund. But as the war became prolonged this 
number was found to be quite inadequate, and therefore, 
through the generosity of friends, additional accommodation 
was found for various terms to meet the emergency. In this 
way there are now six Homes started capable of meeting the 
wants of six to seven hundred nurses annually; but the length 
of the war has made even this number quite inadequate for 
some time to come at any rate, and further accommodation 
must be found if the nurses’ needs are to be even reasonably 
met. Not less than twelve hundred nurses are likely to require 
assistance in the matter of rest annually in the next year or so. 
A second freehold property, admirably suitable, has been 
aequired lately at Norwood, and at Hampstead and elsewhere 
Homes are being set up. The £30,000 originally aimed at has 
heen increased to £40,000 raised, and money is coming in daily 
for the Homes, but you will see from what I have said ahove 
low much greater the need is.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. C. Tempre, Chairman of Council. 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

[There is no profession in which the need for places of rest 
is more urgent than that of the nurse. We do not desire to 
appeal merely to the selfishness of the well-to-do; but if the 
rich realized how absolutely the efficiency of the nurse depends 
upon her being able to procure rest at some time in the year 
uuder conditions such as those offered in the Edith Cavell 
Homes, and realized also that without efficient nursing the best 
medical and surgical skill may be entirely thrown away, they 
would be eager to see the nursing profession well provided 
with the Homes ot Rest for which Sir Richard Temple pleads.— 
Ev. Spectator.) 





SILVER AND THE UNREST IN’ INDIA, 
{To tHe Epirox oF THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sin,—The announcement in Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for India that still another Commission is to examine 
the eternal exchange problem of silver permits me to ask 
your consideration for its wider philosophic incidence, which 
in a very few years must occupy the historian, and will, be 
sure, bankrupt many cheap-Jack reputations. You have, I 
am aware, decided in the years past not to open your column; 
to the economics of this great question, and this being so I 
propose in this letter to respect that decision as far as possible. 
It is only what 1 may describe as its “ Foreign Relations ’ 
x-pect that I am now anxious to present. 

rhe quarter of a century before 1893 was chiefly memorable 
tor the growth and virulence of an anti-English sentiment at 
Wa-hington. The quarter of a century since 1893 has been 
marked by a sporadic all-pervasive unrest within that 
naturally passive community, India. Have beth these sinister 
conditions perhaps the same tap-root, “ silver ? 1 was only 
the other day looking over old letters of the early *‘ nineties ” 
trom and about the United States. I came across a very large 
number all pointing the same way, but three of which the 
present seavon appears to have ripened to harvest. One letter 
addressed to me April 28rd, 1894, is signed by thirty-three 
Senators, and it sets out frankly enough that because of Eng- 
“silver,” America proposes to reason with 
her through such tariff legislation as will most damage British 
trade and industry. The letter was entirely non-party; it 
had not been in any way solicited by me, but was occasioned 
hy a cable addressed to the Senate by Mr. Cecil Rhodes asking 
for some reduction in the duty on diamonds. This letter 
“wild West,”” any “‘ mining States,” screech. It 
was a reasoned argument signed by all the four Senators from 
Pennsylvania and New Hampshire, by a Democratic Senator 
from Ohio, by a Republican Senator from Massachusetts, by 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. This letter 
has never been published; looking back, it seems to me 1 failed 
to perform what might have been a public service. ‘Two years 
after this there came that odious explosion, President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuela Message, which gauged the extreme high- 
water mark of Anglophohia in the case of those relations. 
Whereupon | wrote an expression of my regret to a friend at 
that time in the Senate from a great Eastern State, a scholar, 
2 man of judicial temper, eminently a man of the world, and 
who was destined later to occupy that all-important post of 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. This friend 
replies in January, 1896, that the true cause of this anti- 
English outburst is England’s attitude on silver. The third 
letter to which I refer was from a friend here, destined later to 
fill the highest position of all in the British Empire, and to 
whom I had submitted the letter of the American Senator. 
This statesman, writing February 3rd, 1896, expresses his 


land's record on 


Was not any 





agreement that “silver ” is the real cause of this unexampled 
ebullition of ill-feeling toward England. Now the ructions 


anid trouble at Washington had been chiefly fed by the public 
perusal of the debates on the passage of the Bland Act in 1878 
and on its repeal in 1893. Jt was a thoroughly unsound and 
mischievous measure, and yet no sooner had it been repealed 
there, amidst the plaudits of the London Press, than it was 
bodily transferred to India, and has ever since done just the 
same poisonous anti-British work there that it did on the 
Potomac. The only difference that 1 was ever able to discover 
between the Bland Act and the Act that tampered with the 
Indian currency is that the Bland Act called fora small strictly 
limited coinage of silver each month, the India Act for a vast 
and unlimited coinage whenever the latest prentice hand 
arriving from London desired to see a fresh pyrotechnical 
display in the world’s silver market. 

This tampering with the Indian currency in 1893 had when 
first proposed been tried, condemned, and 
executed by a most distinguished Royal Commission in 1879, 
the only survivor of which is Mr. Balfour. In 1893 the pro- 
posed revolution in the standard of value was denounced by 
every authority, by every student of economics without one 
exception. In the reluctant permission wrung by the Govern- 
ment of India from the Herschell Committee that Committee 
was barely induced to report to the Secretary of State for India: 
** While conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we cannot 
advise your Lordship to overrule {my italics] the proposals for 
the closing of the Mints and the adoption of a Gold Standard.” 

During the twenty-two years that followed, this Bland Act in 
India wrote fully fifty per cent. off the accumulated capital 
(their silver hoards) of the very poorest of our fellow-citizens, 
and, far worse than this, it handed them over to be fleeced by 
the Marwari—the most merciless usurers on the earth’s surface. 
We had supposed in our innocence that at least the operative 
class in the great Bombay cotton mills earned a living wage; 
that at least these highly organized people were not Shylocked 
to madness. Yet take the Report prepared in February last 
by the Bombay Surveyor-General, for Sir Thomas Hol!and’s 
Commission. Mr, Mirams estimates the family income of the 
employees at 26 rupees per month, and he says food and rent 
with “ pan and biddis ” take 20 rupees; that eighty per cent. 
of the workers are in debt on an average 111 rupees, on which 
sum they pay per month 7 rupees, or 75 per cent. per annum. 
Of 26 rupees of income he has thus tabulated 27 rupees of 
expenditure; and we wonder that there is “unrest.” Such is 
the industrial community we by tampering with the rupee and 
by manipulating their exchange have built up, and built up 
largely at the expense of Manchester! Of empirical 
methods and their ‘ account rendered" a year since, in his 
Budget speech last March, Sir James Meston, the Finance 
Minister, says :— 


unanimously 





these 


“The whole story is as good as any romance. . . . It 
seemed from week to week an utter impossibility that the 
Government of India could possibly escape from the suspension 
of specie payments. . We are on permanently unsate 


ground until India is educated up to abandon its habit ot 
hoarding money. . . Unless it is checked . .. we may be 
forced to reconsider the whole basis of our currency and 


exchange policy.” 

How Sir Robert Giffen must have turned in his grave! When 
this “‘ Gold Exchange Policy ” was finally decreed in 1879 hy 
surely the most egregious Committee of our generation, Giffen 
wrote to the Times :— 

“The highest political issues are also involved. One of the 
most dangerous things for a Government to do is to tamper 
with the people’s money. Is it certain that the Indian Govern- 
ment can go on long with its present ideas regarding money 
without producing the gravest complications in the Government 
of India itself? ” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Brede Place. 


Moreton FREweX. 


MR. ASQUITH’S NEWCASTLE SPEECH. 
{To tre Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir.—In the final chapter of his book published on Tuesday 
Lord French says that Mr. Asquith stated that “the Army had 
all the ammunition it required.” Mr. Asquith never said that 
the Army had ‘all the ammunition it And if 
Lord French had read Mr. Asquith’s speech he not 
have made this loose statement. Nobody knows better than 
Lord French that the man really responsible for the supply © 
munitions was the Master-General of Ordnance, a member « 
the Army Council. If Major-General Von Donop was not 
allowed facilities for producing the necessary supply of muni- 
tions, his duty to the Army and to the nation was to reign. 

Lord French says :— 

“The War Office then [January 19th, 1915] declined to work 
up to more than twenty rounds a day, and refused a request 
for fifty per cent. of high explosives. This amazing attitude 


required.” 
would 


e 
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at a most critical time compelled mo to consider means by 
which the several members of the Government and the public 
also might be advised of this deplorable apathy which, if long 
continued, meant the destruction of the Army.” 

Does this mean that either Lord Kitchener or Major-General 
Von Donop, or both, turned a deaf ear to his urgent demands? 
Tord Kitchener is not here to answer, but Major-General Von 
Donop is. Let Lord French tell the nation what satisfaction 
he got from the Master-General of Ordnance and Woolwich 
between December 3ist, 1914, and March 31st, 1915. Lord 
French has said too much or too little, and his charges—as 
vague and in some cases 
Percy Creep. 


grave as a man can bring—are 
obviously inaccurate.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brool. ss ( ‘lu Db. 





SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sixr.—Dr. Gordon Mitchell’s generalizations the 
Scottish Episcopal Church are both ignorant and insolent. 
Four and a half years of war do not appear to have taught 
him charity to his Christian brethren, and he still goes on 
repeating the stock legends regarding us which were not true 
even fiity years ago. He says that we are “ the narrowest 
communion in Scotland ”’ and that ours is ‘‘a class Church.” 
I presume that by the latter he means a Church of one class. 
Has he ever taken the trouble to inform himself of the con- 
stituents of our congregations in Glasgow or Dundee or 
Aberdeen, or in fishing villages on the East Coast, or in High- 
land glens like Glencoe? Obviously he has not. The Scottish 
[piscopal Church is no more a “ class Church *’ than his own, 
and it contains all the elements in the nation. Hence if “ its 
sectional atmosphere is a proverb in the land,’’ it can only 
be in such districts as Killearn where its true nature is the 
subject of legend. Dr. Gordon Mitchell does not seem to have 
had many opportunities for examining Scottish VPpiscopacy, 
and has not made good use of such as he has had. As to his 
un-Christian sneer at its being “a congenial nidus for snobs, 
tuft-hunters, &e.,”’ I ean only say that, so far as a fairly 
equal acquaintance with both Presbyterianism and Episcopacy 
is concerned, neither form of faith is more congenial to such 
beings than the other. It is a statement which he should he 
ashamed to have made, and it suggests that the recent move- 
ment National Rededication, in which all Churches in 
Scotland joined, has left him unmoved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. MacCuttoca, D.D., 


Canon of Cumbrae Cathedral. 


THE 


regarding 


ior 


The Rectory, Bridge of {llan. 
{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





TESTING OF CHURCH PRINCIPLES.” 

{To tHe Eviror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sik,—I notice that your reviewer of last Saturday follows the 
example of a correspondent whose letter appeared on 
April 26th in treating my book, The Testing of Church Prin- 
ciples, as though it were intended to declare the real policy of 
the Life and Liberty Movement or of the general movement 
This misapprehension 


“ THE 


for the self-government of the Church. 
apparently arises, and certainly gains colour, from a sentence, 
quoted both by your reviewer and your correspondent, in 
which I unfortunately alluded to “the reform which we con- 
As a matter of fact, nearly the whole of my book 
a time when I had barely heard of the 


‘we’? in the sentence 


template.” 
was written abroad at 
Life and Liberty Movement, and the ‘ 
quoted was merely an author's loose plural, having no refer- 
I am there- 
on my 

iiten- 


ence to any snecific movement of any kind at all. 
embarrassed by congratulations 

revealing the supposed Machiavellian 
Though I argued 
was speaking fcr 


somewhat 
candour ” in 
tions of those for whom I was not speaking. 
in favour of Church self-government, I 
myself alone, and can claim no candour beyond that of a man 
thinks.-—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Oriser ©. 


fora 


who tries to say what he 


Nutfeld House, Kenley. Or ICK. 





A TAX ON BACHELORS. 
(To tHe Epriror oF tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sie,—I cannot see the justice or the common-sense of the 
Spectator’s suggestion to tax people with no children for the 
benefit of have. It would, like all attempts to 
oppress one the community to enrich another, in 
How long, does the Spectator 
unless the tax was imma- 


those who 


section of 
the end defeat its own object. 
suppose, would childless people, 
terial in relation to their means, remain here to be taxed for 
the benefit of others more fortunate than themselves 2? They 
would simply go abroad, and refuse to submit to an impost 
s> unjust and economically unsound. Take my own case, one 
of hundreds of thousands probably. The Spectator, like the 
Socialists, seems to imagine that bachelors, and people who 
area childless, fair for the Chancellor of the 


are sport 








| yet one strong protest to make. 


Exchequer; that they necessarily spend all their money on 
themselves; necessarily are free from all claims upon their 
purse and self-denial. In my ease, I have a mother and sister 
absolutely dependent upon me to provide them with a home; 
and having lost my business and my capital, entirely through 
the war, I find the greatest difficulty in doing so, and the 
frightful strain of the Income Tax has forced me to give up 
many things in order to accomplish this. One of these expe- 
dients is letting our house furnished and living in rooms. 
The Spectator calmly says this is the sort of person who should 
be punished still more! On the contrary, I maintain that it is 
an abominable miscarriage of justice that I, and hundreds of 
thousands like myself, do not receive relief in respect to the 
amount of our incomes on which Income Tax is levied for the 
sum expended, not on ourselves, but on others, who otherwise 
would become chargeable to the State. I have no faith what- 
ever in the Income Tax Commission. Every one knows 
exactly what will happen. Professor “This” and Lord or 
Lady ‘That,’ who are profoundly ignorant—except 
theory—of the terrible, ceaseless struggle which goes on day by 
day, year in and year out, in millions of middle-class house- 
holds, whose incomes often touch high-water mark at £350, 
and who have claims on their purses the rest of the world 
never sees or hears of—these people will decide the fate of 
those who are, of course, never called to give evidence for 
themselves. The middleclass man or woman of 
means is alone competent to give evidence of the conditions 
under which he or she lives.—I Sir, &e., 
Lever bE Ripeac. 


in 


straitened 


am, 





THE CZECHO-SLOVAK SINGERS. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Sprctator.’’} 
Sir,—The singing of the Bohemian and Moravian sehool- 
masters in England has electrified all hearers; but few of 


these will know the great part the town and village school- 
masters have played in Bohemia, in not only keeping alive 
the patriotic sense of intense love of the homeland (Kde domor 
muy? Where is my home? is the national air), but in elevating 
the whole race to individual action. Not a whining to the 
Government to do this or that, but to do it themselves, and hy 
the poorest helping such institutions as the Sokol, and joining 
them, to prepare the whole race for self-government. Once, 
coming down from old Trotsky, a mountain fortress, I 
the valley a cluster of children who were drawn up in bright 
dresses, and they greeted us with their village songs, and that 
schoolmaster in that remote spot knew local history and loved 
it, and imbued his children with that love. Having written on 
Bohemia since 1885, I know its wondrous developments; 
English can learn much from the@ech. ‘Their motto is “ By 
work and learning we must raise our race.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Castle Hotel, Conway. James Banger, F'.R.Hist.Soc. 


met in 


we 





AMERICAN VISIT TO IRELAND. 

{To THe Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.’’} 

of the approaching Parliamentary discus-ion of 
whatever otherwise may led the Prime 
Minister to grant “ safe conduct” to a party of Republican 
propagandists to visit Ireland, it the ‘‘ madness’ 
theory, held by some, has not in this instance been altogether 
devoid of method, since, while relieving himself of an invidions 


THE 


Sir,—In view 
Irish affairs, have 


is clear 


task, his action has indisputably served to bring the Jrish 
situation in its true light before the British public, with 
whom—without further ‘“dallying or temporizing”’ with 
* Home Rule” and other quackeries—the answer to the sole 
question at issue, Separation or Union? now rests.—l am, 


Sir, &c., Ne OBLIVISCARIS, 


THE WAR GRAVES. 


{To tHE Epitron or THR “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir.—Much has been said and written about the graves in 
France of our husbands and sons. ‘Those of us who have 
disciplined our sorrow and have accepted (not without a 


struggle) the decree of uniformity of design of headstone, hava 
Bereft of the choice of all 
elso in connexion with let al 
least have the choice (within a specified letter limit) of the 
wording of the inscription. The Commission propose to record 
merely the rank, initials, surname, regiment, and 
death. Oh, the dreariness of it! The cemeteries will be one vast 
uninspiring casualty-list writ in stone, with not a gleam of per- 
sonality about any one name. Private So-and-so was a Universily 
scholar; there is nothing to show it. So- 
and-so was a man of forty-five; even a mention of his age is 
some intimation of the greatness of his sacrifice. Is the regi- 
mental number of greater importance than a Christian name ? 


the graves of our beloved, us 


date of 


Second Lieutenant 


Not to the parents. Let the regimental number be written in 
the book which it is suggested is to be kept in the cemetery 
The limit of lettering-space would automatically forbid “ the 
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effusions of the monumental mason,” so much dreaded by the 
Commission; dreary monotony is almost a worse crime. The 
one may offend against taste; the other wounds the deepest 
feelings. It has its counterpart in the German method of 
official autocracy by which that nation has been dragooned 
into the mentality that made the war possible. The writer 
well remembers a tomb in the buried Roman city of Spalato. 
On it was written: “ Here lies Johannes, unworthy priest, a 
lover of his Lord.” The rendering of contemporary Commis- 
sioners would no doubt have been “ J. Flavius, C.F. [or what- 
ever corresponded to Chaplain of the Forces], attached 1/12 
Iberian Legion A.D. 456." Which tellé most about the man ? 
We ask that the next of kin be allowed to submit a proposed 
inscription, including name, &c. (if advisable, on a prescribed 
form giving instructions), and let the Commssioners deal with 
it as human beings and not as officials.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. L. H. 





MUSEUM GUIDES. 
(To THe Eprror oF Tue “ Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—In your comments on Museum Guides you expressed some 
doubt about the success of the system in Picture Galleries. A 
visit to the National Gallery at 11 o’clock on any morning will, 
I am sure, convince you that your fears were groundless, and 
that the lectures now given exactly meet the wants of visitors, 
I have attended several lately, and I find the audience rapidly 
increasing.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Rerss. 





ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your very kind notice of our annual volume for 1918 
of The English Catalogue of Books you mention that you think 
far more than five hundred and sixty-eight pamphlets were 
published last year. The international rule in this rather 
difficult matter to consider unbound works of less than 
forty-eight pages as pamphlets; and all with more pages as 
hooks. We follow this plan as closely as we can, and include 
everything of which we can get particulars. Of course, it would 
make the Catalogue of Books too bulky and expensive if we 
included every tract or leaflet and similar ephemeral printings. 
I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston, 
Editor The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
19 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


“ THE 


is 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ‘ MAYFLOWER.’ 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 29th (p. 401) there is an 
inquiry with regard to the history of the ‘ Mayflower.” When 
working on the American archives and historical documents 
lL noted the following facts: She was originally built as a 
whaler, changing her name with undue frequency, and 
rarely working two seasons from the same Dutch port; there- 
fore she was acquired rather cheaply by the Pilgrim Fathers. 


From Massachusetts, she was afterwards employed in the 
slave trade, and was eventually sunk by the Spanish for 
illicit slave-dealing.—I am, Sir, &c., WuinirreD Morton 


164 Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. 
P.S.—Your inquirer might find much interesting matter in 
James L. Stark’s book, The Loyalists of Massachusetts. 





“THE PERFECT GUEST.” 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Str,—Perhaps you may think the attached lines, describing 
‘*The Perfect Guest,” worthy of being printed in the Spec- 
tutor. I do not know who the author of them is; they were 
trent to me by a friend a few years ago.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Great Barr, Staffs. G. R. Jess. 

“Tne Perreer Guesr. 

She answered, by return of post, 

The invitation of her host; 

She caught the train she said she would, 
And changed at junctions as she should; 
She brought a small and lightish box, 
And keys belonging to the locks. 

Food, rare and rich, she did not beg, 
But ate the boiled, or scrambled, egg; 
When offered lukewarm tea, she drank it, 
And did not crave an extra blanket, 

Nor extra pillows for her head ;— 

She seemed to like the spare room bed. 
She brought her own self-filling pen, 

And always went to bed at ten. 

She left no little things behind, 

But stories new and gossip kind.” 





ROMANCE OF THE LACE PILLOW. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sirn,-l am engaged with Mr. Thomas Wright upon an 
important work which will deal exhaustively with the history 


THE 








| 

of lace-making by hand, as carried on in Bucks, Beds 
Northants, and other districts. I should be glad if any of 
your readers who are interested in this subject would com: 
municate with me. They could help in various Ways; for 
example, (1) by giving an account of the progress of the 
industry in their own neighbourhood; (2) by sending inscrip- 
tions on bobbins or trade tokens, or any anecdotes relating 
to the industry. But there are many other ways in which 
correspondents could help; they would be doing service yot 
only to me, but also to literature, and I should be pleased to 
hear from any one. The work will be a demy octavo of three 
hundred pages with fifty plates, and it will correspond in size 
and general appearance with Mr. Wright’s famous 
phies of Cowper, Watts, and Toplady.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry H. Armstrone. 

High Street, South, Olney, Buckinghamshire. 


biogra- 





A COINCIDENCE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Smr,—The war began on August Ist, 1914, on which date the 
Kaiser declared war against Russia, and it ended on 
November 1lith, 1918, on which date the Armistice was agreed 
to. Counting both these dates, the greatest war in which this 
country was ever engaged, and which has ended with such 
complete success for us, lasted 1,564 days. Now, 1564 was the 
birth-year of England’s most famous son, 
Surely this is a rather remarkable coincidence.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. Tuompsoy. 


Shakespeare. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” Articles signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to 
publication. 


or are 


warrant 





POETRY. 
—<——— 
THE CALL. 
At night when I lie fast asleep 
A sudden voice cries at my ear, 
Quick—* Mother! Mother!” and I leap 
Out of my dreams and wild with fear. 


Whether ’tis you, dear Heart’s Delight, 
Sleeping some few small rooms away, 
Calls to me in the lonely night, 
I cannot think, I cannot say. 
Or if it be a boy’s quick call 
From East or West in some sore need. 
Dear angels, guard the outer wall 
Lest that my love have little speed. 
Or if the dead have need of me, 
The piteous babes that lie alone, 
That only oped an eye to see 
Into the world ere they were flown. 
1 know not: only this I know, 
The quick call would have power sto wake 
Me in the grave and bid me go 
Running for some scared darling’s sake. 
Karaarine Tynan. 





Che Spectator 


We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator, He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
bis friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 


| in advance, or Order from your own Bookstall, or Newsagent. 
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POLAND AND THE JEWS.* 


“ Every sect saith: Oh, give me liberty! But give him it, 
and, to his power, he will*not yield it to anybody else.” Crom- 
well’s words are a fitting commentary on Mr. Israel Cohen’s 
revelations of the recent pogroms in Poland and Galicia. In 
November last year it was reported in London that “ the 
emotions of the Poles on securing their long-awaited independence 
found expression in an extensive outbreak of anti-Jewish 
excesses, to which the nearest possible parallel is the epidemic of 
pogroms that swept over Russia in 1905 and 1906.” The 
British Government were moved to issue a warning to the 
newly formed States in Eastern Europe against any continuance 
of these outrages, and the Zionist Organization in London, with 
the sanction of the British Foreign Office, sent our Mr. Israel 
Cohen as a Special Commissioner to investigate the situation. 
It was impossible for Mr. Cohen in his brief visit to go to every 
scene of reported outrage : 

“JT found that fhe excesses had been far more numerous than 
I had believed, and that they were distributed over a vast area, 
including the whole of the Galician territory from Cracow to 
Lemberg and various districts in Congress Poland. There were 
not fewer than 130 towns, townlets, and villages in which anti- 
Jewish outrages had occurred.” 
Everywhere he found that, though “the number of deaths had 
been somewhat exaggerated in the first reports of certain pogroms, 
doubtless due to the panic-striken condition of the fugitives 
from whom these reports emanated . . . the assaults were 
much more systematic, vindictive, and destructive than I 
had been led to believe from Press accounts.’’ The attacks took 
different forms. ‘* In most places they were assaults by towns- 
folk, peasants, and bandits upon Jewish dwellings and shops 
for the single purpose of plunder, whilst in others they took 
the form of military expeditions organized to punish alleged 
Jewish disloyalty towards the Polish State.” Recognizing the 
danger to the Jews from the disorders consequent on the war 
between Poland and Ukrainia, the Polish Liquidation Com- 
mission, the Provisional Government established on October 28th, 
1918, permitted the formation of Jewish Self-Defence Corps in 
various towns, which, had they been allowed to exist, might 
have been some protection, but in the majority of c: * they 
were disarmed and disbanded by order of the Polish Military 
Authorities.” As the Jews were also prevented from joining 
the Civil Militia, ‘‘ and the latter actually took a leading part 
in the rioting, their position became utterly helpless.’ The 
extent and nature of the outburst of savagery which followed 
are seen from the summary of the outrages which Mr. Cohen 
gives. Murder, assault, plunder, arson, and profanation of 
synagogues played their terrible part in this eruption of racial 
intolerance which marked the first days of a free Poland. The 
worst pogrom of all, says Mr. Cohen, took place at Lemberg, the 
centre of the fighting between the Poles and the Ukrainians, 
which was captured by the Poles on November 22nd :— 





“The Polish triumph was followed by the Jewish tragedy. 
The Jews had had a foreboding of evil, for those who had pre- 
viously escaped from the Polish side warned their brethren 
that the soldiers said they would be allowed to plunder in the 
Jewish quarter for forty-eight hours. The first act of the Polish 
troops was to disarm the Jewish Militia, officers and men, and 
imprison them. Then a military cordon was drawn round the 
Jewish quarter, machine-guns were posted at the top of each 
street, and systematic looting began. One shop after another 
was forcibly entered, the iron shutters were broken open by 
means of guns or hand-grenades, and the windows were smashed. 
Only Jewish shops were looted: the premises of Poles and 
Ukrainians were spared. Private dwellings were also raided 
by armed bands of civilians and soldiers, often led by officers. 
All who resisted were brutally assaulted or shot, and many 
women and girls were outraged. The orgy of plunder and 
massacre continued thoughout the 22nd and 23rd November, 
culminating in the setting fire to several blocks of houses and 
synagogues. Those who tried to escape from the burning 
houses were hurled back again into the flames or shot.” 


some 


“ Over 500 families are homeless,’ adds Mr. Cohen, “ over 2,000 
been totally ruined, and another 4,000 families 
have sustained considerable loss.’’ A postscript to Mr. Cohen’s 
Report shows that since his visit, and in defiance of the Allies’ 
warning, a fresh cyclone of pogroms broke out early in March, 
which was still continuing at the time of publication in April. 


families have 


Mr. Cohen made careful inquiry into the causes of the pogroms, 








* A Report on the Pogroms in Poland, 


By Israel Cohen, London; Central 
Office i 


of the Zionist Organization, 175 Piccadilly, W, 1, [2d.] 











| ambitious abroad and intolerant at home, are in power. 


and was forced to conclude that the outrages arose mainly 
from anti-Jewish feeling. ‘In most cases no official reason 
for the outrage was advanced at the time,” and the authorities 
generally seem to have been half-hearted in punishing the 
rioters and dilatory in considering Jewish protests. The usual 
charge brought against the Jews was that of siding with the 
Ukrainians. Such an accusation was made particularly in the 
towns of Przemysl, Ustrzyki, and above all, and with the most 
destructive effects, in Lemberg. ‘ The baselessness of the charge 
that the Jews had fought on the Ukrainian side,” says Mr- 
Cohen, is proved by the fact that both at Przemysl and 
at Lemberg proclamations of Jewish neutrality had been 
issued and recognized by the Committee of the United Polish 
Parties. When the Ukrainians claimed possession of Lemberg 
the Jews organized a Jewish Militia which was recognized both 
by the Ukrainians and the Poles, ‘‘ and formal agreements were 
made both with the civil and military authorities.” But racial 
feeling could not tolerate the declaration that the Jews “ were 
neither Poles nor Ukrainians but only Jews, and they were to 
be punished not with a fine but with a pogrom.” No logic 
could stand against the onrush of racial antagonism, which, 
arising partly from economic and partly from political causes, 
had always been latent, and had been kept in check only “ 
long as both nations were equally subject to another Power ” :— 

** The tenacity with which the Jews clung to their own national 
culture had made the Poles, whether under Russian or Austrian 
rule, look upon them as an obstacle to the realisation of their 
national aspirations, whilst the existence of a large Jewish 
commercial and trading class aroused among the Poles, who 
desired to create such a class of their own, a feeling of rivalry 
and irritation. The feeling of antagonism was exacerbated 
during the war, for whilst the Poles aimed at the restoration of 
their independence, the Jews, who were harassed by the Polish 
bureaucracy in Galicia and suffered from a severe boycott in 
Russian Poland, started long before the war under the zealous 
guidance of M. Dmowski, the leader of the National Democrats, 
continued loyal towards the sovereign State.”’ 


as 


The Report is painful reading, not only from its revelations 
of the brutality to the unhappy Jews in Galicia, but for the 
disappointment it must bring to all friends of Poland, It 
may be urged that Poland’s side of the question has not been 
sufficiently considered or her provocations recognized, and, again, 
that Mr. Cohen may not have been as dispassionate an inquirer 
as he represents. But the pogroms have not, so far as we know, 
been denied, only excused. Further, quite apart from Mr. 
Cohen’s evidence, the Western Powers, as we have stated, felt 
compelled last year to tell the new States that “if they indulged 
in bloodshed at the birth of their independence they could not 
reckon upon the help of the Western Powers in the task of their 
construction.” Again, Mr. Cohen’s Report shows that he was 
careful to consult Polish authorities as well-as to go to Jewish 
sources for his information. Finally, as regards provocation, 
though no doubt a great many Poles have suffered at the hands 
of clever Jewish financiers, who are the great financial experts 
of Poland, and though again the presence in their midst of a 
large alien population, antipathetic to their ideals and suspected 
of pro-German tendencies, must have been in the highest degree 
inflaming to the Poles, these things do not excuse the outrages, 
No provocation can justify wholesale murder and pillage, rape 
and arson. It has been a tradition in this country to sympathize 
ardently with Poland during her years of agony and to long 
for her release. She has stood for us as the archetype of the 
oppressed and despoiled nation, and her emancipation was one 
of the most glorious achievements of the Great War, and one 
of our greatest rewards for the sacrifices we ourselves made in 
it. History over and over again has taught us the bitter truth 
of Cromwell’s words, quoted by us at the beginning of this 
We hoped that Poland would show herself a shining 
exception to the unhappy rule. Hers was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, and it is not yet past. Her people, with their imagina 
tion, their brilliant gifts, their capacity for appreciation of what 
is noble and beautiful in the arts, could easily be an example of 
what a freed State should be, to the many small States now 
emerging into liberty and facing its perils as well as its privileges. 
At the moment the moderating influences that first showed 
themselves have become superseded. M. Paderewski has felt 


compelled to leave the Government, and the military party, 
Friends 


notice. 


of Poland must earnestly hope that this time of passion, of 
violent revulsion from suppression to oppression, may quickly 
pass and leave her with a clearer vision, in which she will realize 
that no State can truly endure that is not founded on justice 
and liberty. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD.* 

Mr. CANDLER is familiar to the newspaper-reading public as a 
war correspondent, as the late official “‘ Eyewitness” in Mesopo- 
tamia, and as a highly efficient journalist. There is another side 
of him, however, revealed in A Vagabond in Asia and that 
brilliant study of anarchy in the making, Siri Ram, Revolution ist, 
and this side reappears in this “ book of wayfaring far from the 
beaten track.” The mantle of officialism is dropped, the need of 
eonciliating the prejudices and limitations of the average 
sensual man in the street no longer exists, and we heave the 
faithful and sympathetic wandering scholar of the East, which he 
knows and loves without becoming denationalized, the philosopher 
and man of letters writing to please himself, and writing with 
eharm and eloquence of unfamiliar and engrossing scenes. 
The tirst two-thirds of the hook were written before the war ; 
the last third in Mesopotamia, where, as Mr. Candler reminds 
us, every summer the heat is so intense that it compels a natural 
zvmistice. These chapters are therefore more in the nature of 
an interlude than of an account of military operations, though 
mention is made of the fighting at Jebel Hamrin, and there is a 
vivid description of the Cossack Partizanski and their leader 
Bicharakoff, with the face of an “iron dreamer .. . the only 
man I know who after three and a half years’ war still loves 
fighting.” his is in the chapter on “ the old Baghdad-Kerman- 
shah road,” which Mr. Candler followed as far as the watershed 
ef the Zagros range in Persia. He found flowers and shade, 
but could not escape from the desolation and destruction of 
Relief work was started on the road, but it could not 
meet the ravages of famine. ‘Nearly every man, woman, 
and child begged food of us.” Things were bad at Khanikin, 
where five armies had passed through in eighteen months, 
living on the country and destroying everything. They were 
as bed or worse in Kerind and Kermanshah. The valley of the 
Kara is perennially watered by springs. and if Nature has her 
own way there need never be drought :— 


war. 


“The famine of 1917-1918 was man’s doing, a ripple of the 

universal death oozing from its fountain of envy and hate and 
pride in Berlin. The plague and misery with which the Hun 
has infected the world is the more manifest the farther one gets 
from the hub of evil, One expects the routine of Hell at the 
sxouree of pollution, in the Continent that conceived it. It is 
only when one finds the shadow of the angel of death flung over 
the mountains and deserts of Asia that one realizes how complete 
is the sway of the devil raised in Potsdam.” 
In his trek in the Pir Pinjal, made possible by a generous leave 
rule in Force * D,” the escape was complete, though it amused 
some of his friends that a man released from Mesopotamia, with 
the comforts of civilization spread before him, should choose to 
eo off into the wilderness and live in tents. But then Mr. Candler 
is 2 mountain-lover, if not a mountaineer, end * the Pir Pinjal 
is the one range in the Himalayas where the mountain slopes 
sre not always on end, where one can gallop over downs of 
close-bitten turf, and through forest glades.” It is a paradise 
of tlowers, of gentle herdsmen ; and he had delightful companions, 
though one suffered from “ oreophobia ” while his wife aspired 
to the heights. When they returned to Gulmarg, Mr. Candler 
wae the most contented of the three :—- 


‘ 


* After Mesopotamia I desired Arcadia, and the bad weather 
had driven us down into the haunts of pastoral peace. It was 
like a plunge from Nietzsche to Theocritus. and we had camped 
among the only people I hed met since 1914 who were not 
destroying, or direetly or indirectly aiding destruction, who were 
not even aware of the disease of war. | Bare mountain 
tops will never appear frightful and depressing again as they did 
io ovr ancestors. Yet among the changes wrought by the war 
in the human spirit there may come a preference for the sylvan 
and pastoral upper places. We loved wildness when there was 
peece and sought it. Now we have had our fill of savagery, 
and ié will not be strange if a bias enters our spirit and turns 
us from what is wild and wasteful in Nature to the old Areadian 
haunts of Pan and the shephecds.” 


“ Over the Khyber” is aa illuminating study, descriptive, 
anecdotic, and philosophic, of the tribesmen, their code and 
vendettas—peculiarly opportune in view of present troubles— 
and incidentally a fine tribute to British officers and politicals 
on the verge of Empire. As Mr. Candler puts it: ‘* One feels 
that the best men get shaken up to the top of the map, or if 
they are not the best they soon get assimilated to the type.” 
But the first five chapters are the most refreshing to the war- 
weary reader. Three of thom describe famous places of pilgrim. 
age: Amarnath, the sacred cave, and Gangabal, the sacred 

* On the Bilge of the Word, By Edmund Candler, London: Cassell and Co, 

3, Gd. net.) 





a 
Jake, in the mountains at the back of Kashmir; and Jawala 
Mukhi, the goddess of the Flaming Month, a shrine of propitias 
tion in the Kangra district among the Himalayan foothills, 
Mr. Candler is not content merely with classifying the pilgrims 
—professionals, family pilgrims, fanaties; he essays with 
retrospective imagination to picture how the first wandering 
ascetic penetrated into the wilderness to commune with the 
Eternal, moved by the Oriental’s recognition of God's hand 
in what is marvellous or supernormal. He contrasts the 
indomitable belief of the lonely Brahmin—an old soldier who 
remained with his wife at Amarnath after the seven thousand 
pilgrims had gone—with the indomitable cheerfulness of a young 
subaltern who had joined forces with the writer on his way to 
shoot markhor in Ledakh. On the road to Gangabal, the lake into 
which the Hindus of Kashmir throw the knuckle-bones of their 
dead left over from the funeral pyre, the peculiar gait of the men, 
and even of the yaks, intent and sure but never hurried, in a 
Yarkandi caravan prompts him to a striking observation: 
“1 often think that it is the great distance of places from one 
another in bleak countries as much as the climate that gives the 
Asiatic his air of fatalism and repose.” We have spoken of 
Mr. Candler’s love of flowers: but he holds that trees are evey a 
truer expression of the mood and spirit of the earth, and of al] 
mountain trees regards the silver birch as the most spiritual, 
** Minerva and the House-Boat” is a light-hearted chronicle of 
a water-trip in Kashmir from the Woolar Lake to Srinagar, 
and Nishat and Shalimar Bagh, paradisiacal gardens, steeped in 
romance, which furnishes Mr. Candler with occasion for some 
amusing comments on * Lalla Rookh” and apt citations from 
Vigne’s account of his visit in 1838. 

The longest and most fascinating chapter in the book tells 
of Mr. Candler’s pilgrimage, in the spirit of the true 
and devout mountain-lover, round Nanga Parbat. Apart 
from his skill in conveying the peculiar magic and majesty 
of Himalayan scenery, the narrative is enriched by the 
intensely dramatic personal reminiscences of Mummery gleaned 
from two native guides who had been with him, Collie, 
and Bruce on the expedition which ended in the tragic 
disaster of August, 1895. The natives in Chilas say that 
**Mummery Sahib is still on the mountain among the fairies, 
The Djinns have kept him there.” On the question of Hima- 
layan nomenclature Mr. Candler holds strong views, set forth 
with eloquence and unanswerable force in the following 
passage :— 

* An emulous man on a mountain is a profanity. He should 
be there as a worshipper, impersonal, a pilgrim without a name, 
lost in the quest. A boast is unthinkable. One likes to dwell 
on these lonely soaring peaks in their true human relations, as 
lying between distant habitable regions, viewed by the shepherd 
as the seat of his brooding divinity, beckoning to him or repelling 
him, filling his imagination as they glint in the moonlight 
through a chink of the rude stone hut which he hes built round 
him like a cairn. Shepherds and goatherds should have the 
naming of the mountains, or the nomads, the Kirghiz in his 
wicker-built kibitka with its felt roof, or the Chang-pas who 
live in black tents and hunt the wild yak, or the Tartars 

‘who from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares.’ 


The Asiatic has an instinct for sound in a name as unerring 43 
Milton. The names of some are so apt and representative 
that they might conjure up a true impression in the mind of 4 
mountain-lover who had never seen them. ‘Take the three main 
peaks that are to be seen from the vale of Kashmir: Nanga 
Parbat, lifted above the clouds, wraith-like, ethereal; the rugged 
Minoteur face of Haramokh; tapering Kolehoi. Or the 
giants of the Sikkim group—Kanchenjunga, Pendim, Kabru, 
Siniolchum, the first three massive, buttressed, four-square 
under the tent of heaven; the last mystic, faylike, of a rarer 
mould. And Chumulari, most divine of all, a present deity 
whose image sleeps in the turquoise water of the Bam-Tso— 
but for the grace of God she might be named Mount Young- 
husband, or MecDonald, or Curzon, or Brodrick, or King 


Edward VII.” 


The photographs, numerous and often beautiful, add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book. 





ELIZABETHAN ULSTER.* 
LorD Ernest Hamiron’s new history covers the period of 
about two generations preceding and producing the Plantation 
of Ulster. It is a period of the greatest interest to the student 
of Irish affairs, for in it the fate of the Northern Province was 
finally determined ; and so much obscurity has hitherto hung 





* Flicabethan Ulster, London: Hurst and Blackett, 
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a 
over its chief events, and the conduct and motives of the principal 


actors in them, that a debt of gratitude is owing to Lord Ernest 
Hamilton for the labour he has taken in studying it and the 
light he has thrown won its perplexing problems, 

It was an era of Zawlessness merging at one time into anarchy 
at another into co-ordinated rebellion; it was a time of 
outrages and repressions, of savage murders and equally savage 
yeprisals, of conflict. famine, and death. But the conflict did not 
lie between the English people and the Irish. Indeed the Irish 
people as such had no part in the quarrels except that of bearing 
the brunt. When an Irish chieftain was annoyed with his 
neighbour, he was careful, as a rule, to avoid molesting his neigh- 
bour’s fighting men or his castle unless he had such an over- 
whelming superiority in the field that the enterprise was prac- 
tically devoid of danger. What he did was to make a foray on 
his ne ighbour’s territory wherever it was unprotected, drive off 
the cattle, burn the crops, and massacre the serfs. By this 
means, at the minimum of risk, he deprived his enemy of the 
provisions and rents which the latter would otherwise have 
extorted from his tenants. The insulted chief naturally did 
likewise, to the satisfaction of every one concerned, except 
When a chief 
was not engaged with his peers in one of these pastimes, for 
which the Celtic custom of tanistry combined with the practice 
of semi-veiled polygamy afforded continual pretexts, he allowed 


and 


perhaps the serfs, whose opinion is not recorded. 


his fighting men, ‘* kernes and gallowglasses ”’ to seek recreation 
and refreshment at the expense of his agricultural peasantry. It 
was not, in fact, in defence of their country or their religion that 
the Northern Lerds rebelled against Elizabeth; it was in 
defence of the inalienable right of the head of a clan to illtreat 
his own serfs as much as he liked and his neighbour’s as much as 
he could, ‘* Let the Queen do with her rights what she will,”’ 
said Neil Garv to Doewra. 
but one cow in the country that cow would I take and use as my 
* And how would you provide for the poor people 


** Inishowen is mine, and were there 


own. . 

to live 2°’ asked Docwra. “I care not,’ answered the chief ; 
“Jet one thousand die 1 pass not a pin, and for my people they 
are my subjects, I will punish, exact, cut, and hang where and 
whenever L list.” 

The protagonist of the action on the Trish side was Hugh 
Neill, second Earl of Tyrone, whom it has been customary to 
depict as a disinterested and high-minded patriot, but who, on a 
full examination of the facts, is found to have been much the 
same sort of man as his fellow-chiefs, with some superiorities of 
mental ability and education, and some inferiorities of character. 
He seems to have been possessed of considerable personal charm 
and of diplomatic talents of a very high order; on the other 
hand, he was cruel, treacherous, drunken, vicious, and devoid 
not only of physical courage but also of that pride which has 
enabled men in his station to supply its place. He attained his 
position by a series of cold-blooded murders, and retained it by 
persistent outrages coupled with lavish bribes to the venal 
officials who then disgraced the name of British rule in Treland. 
Nominally, like Germany, he went into open rebellion in self- 
really his sole object was self-aggrandisement. Later, 
when it became necessary to invoke the help of Spain, he added 
the pretext of religion, which then, as ever in Ireland, was addi- 
tionally useful to reconcile certain otherwise conflicting elements. 
For nearly ten years he remained in either open or secret rebellion, 
ig all the time, partly through his own skilful 
diplomacy, and partly through the incapacity and treachery ot 
the Lieutenants and Deputies who were sent to administer the 
Many of the ofticials at Dublin Castle were in his pay, 
and the remainder were so hopelessly corrupt that their services 
Were more damaging to the party they supported than to the 
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his powe r grow il 


country, 


enemy 


Vv. 


poisoned because they sent in a true report to the Queen of the 


Two inconveniently honest examiners of accounts were 


way in which her business was being carried on; and there is 
excellent reason for suspecting that the one loyal and competent 
Deputy of the period, Lord Burgh, met his sudden death by the 
By the middle of the year 1601 Tyrone had 
Lecome practically the uncrowned king of Ireland, and when, in 
Spanish fleet landed some four 


Same means, 


Septembe r of that vear. a 
thousand live 
to 


nexplicable 


immediate extinction. After an 


began to make some attempt to 


to 


delay, Tyrone 


seemed be doomed 


co-operate with his allies: 

‘In October he made a show of mov ing south, but succeeded 
kh) getting no further than Louth and Meath, where, taking 
Mivantage of the absence of the Deputy and his armed forces, 


Oo 





hundred trained men at Kinsale, English rule | 


he wasted six valuable weeks in ravaging those defenceless 
counties. There is no incident in Tyrone’s career that more 


clearly stamps the innate meanness of the man’s soul than this 
wanton and insensate act of destruction. Though the allies who 
had come to his aid were calling to him with all their voice to 
join them in striking the long-promised blow, and though the 
opportunity for striking that blow was unique and never to be 
repeated, he could not prevail upon himself to face serious fighting 
while the safer and more congenial paths of devastation lay open 
to him. Friend and foe alike, in Louth and Meath, were sacri- 
ficed to the shallow desire to let his allies see that, even though 
he was not at their side, he was still a power for destruction.” 
At last, however, and after an intervening return to the North, 
Tyrone joined hands with the Spaniards outside Kinsale on 
December 21st. Together they mustered over thirteen thousand 
men, against which Mountjoy, the English leader, who was 
wedged between his enemies, had only six thousand soldiers, 
many of whom were incapacitated by sickness and privations. 
The allies planned a simultaneous attack for the night of 
December 23rd, which, had it Leen kept secret, would in all 
probability have left lreland at their mercy. But the plan 
was betrayed in a manner too characteristic not to be retold :— 

* Brian Hugh Oge MeMahon’s son had been page to Sir 
George Carew in England, and on the strength of this family tie, 
Brian sent over a boy te Captain Teaffe on the night of the 
22nd, asking him to procure for his special consumption a bottle 
of whiskey from Cerew, who was now Lord President of Munster. 
Taaffe succeeded in getting the whiskey, and in return for it was 
warned that Tyrone and Don Juan meant attacking simul- 
taneously on the following night.” 
On the strength of this warning the English stood to arms on the 
night of the 23rd, the intended surprise failed, and in the open 
battle that followed the Trish were cefeated and fled igno- 
miniously from the field. That was the beginning of the end, 
The rebellion was stamped out ruthlessly, Sir Arthur Chichester 
devastated Autrim and Down as the only available means of 
making the natives understand that the Queen's orders had to be 
obeyed, and in due course Scots and English settlers were 
inducted into the lands thus rendered vacant. From that date 
the character and history of North-East Ireland have been 
separate from all the rest of the country. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton's handling of the subject is throughout 
wonderfully impartial; there 
which betray the side to which his feelings incline him, but he 


are one or two generalizations 


allows no personal prepossessions to interfere with an unbiassed 
presentation of the facts. The defects of his book are only 
incidental ; we think that in some of the earlier chapters a little 
rearrangement of the material would have led to greater clarity 
of narrative and saved some unnecessary repetitions; and we 
regret to notice that he splits his infinitives as remorselessly as 
Hugh O'Neill beheaded an intimate friend; but his substantial 
merits vastly preponderate. He possesses the outstanding 
qualities of an historian: accuracy, vividness, and the power of 
arousing and maintaining the reader's interest. We trust that 
in future editions the value of the velume will be augmented by a 
full index. A book such as this, which must necessarily be used 
by students for purposes of reference, should offer every facility 
for ready aceess to its contents, 


SHORT STORY.* 
It is written by an American 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
Tuts is a very entertaining book. 
University Professor who was formerly reader to a magazine 
publishing company. A of 
literature and of small littérateurs equips him well for his task, 
which is primarily the study of the public taste in the matter of 


considerable knowledge great 


what we may call journalistic fiction, and secondarily the 
instruction of those who would supply the public’s demand. 
The production of magazine stories seems to be a growing 
literary industry, at any rate in America, Collections of stories 
in book form have little sale cither here or there unless appearing 
under two or three great names. The world wants 
stories which take a short time to read, but it has apparently 
arrived at the whimsical determination of reading them only 
between the pape r covers of 

Every successful magazine editor must study the public taste 
literally “ for all he is worth.” 
ruin. But earnest as he may be to please his readers, he need 
not disregard the ordinary canons of criticism. The public 
taste, Mr. Baker believes, does not run contrary to them, 
though it may be narrower than that of the practised and 


modern 


a pe riodieal, 


A few dull numbers may mean 


Short Stora: @ Practical Manval, By Marry T, Baker, 


[és, net.) 
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* The Contemnorar 
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professed critic. The public is very humble in the face of a 
superlatively good piece of work, and instantly abrogates its 
by-laws. Wordsworth truly said: “Every writer, so far as he 
is great, and at the same time original, has had the task of 
creating the taste by which he is to be enjoyed.” Where short 
stories are concerned, however, writers who make no pretence 
to the first rank must be willing to content rather than to control 
the public mind. 

Louis Stevenson declared that there were only three receipts 
for making a story. The first is to “take a plot and fit 
characters to it,” the second to “take a character and choose 
incidents and situations to develop it,” and the third to * take 
a certain atmosphere and get actions and persons to realize and 
express it.” Any one of these three receipts can, Mr. Baker 
thinks, be properly worked out in from five to seven thousand 
words, but a man who would work effectually upon it 
must work hard. He must never forget, Mr. Baker impresses 
upon him, Walter Pater’s dictum that “ All art does but consist 
in the removal of surplusage.” He must be naturally inventive, 
and he must learn to be terse. He should read diligently for 
the sake of plot suggestions, for every mind, as he humorously 
reflects, is not fitted with a “ self-starter.” He must not openly 
preach, but the unsophisticated public likes a touch of * elevation 
and nobility” in its reading; and a really good story-writer 
should have, if possible, ‘‘a big idea back of the narrative.” 
Up to a point the ordinary reader is a realist, but stories which 
falsify life from the point of view of the optimist, stories written 
solely to create a moment’s happiness, have, in .our author’s 
experience, a great sale. Falsification, however, must always be 
optimistic. A wise and businesslike publisher will refuse even a 
very well conceived story if it is calculated to leave the reader 
in the blues, or to disgust or revolt him. All this is rather 
surprising to persons familiar with modern fiction and modern 
literary talk; but Mr. Baker is judging public taste by public 
expenditure, and he declares that nothing calculated to depress 
has much sale. Poverty and death must both be treated from 
a non-sordid point of view. Horrors enjoyed in a daily news- 
paper will not sell in a monthly periodical, and sex problems 
must be sparingly set. 

It is strange that a public so sure of its own mind where 
stories are concerned should apparently bring quite other ideas 
to bear upon “ the pictures.” Here the audience seems simple 
almost to savagery. ‘‘ Movies,” writes Mr. Baker, “ are little 
more than a return to the infancy of the English drama in the 
Middle Ages. There is the same crude plot, the same crude 
horseplay.” That is all the spectators require. Perhaps a 
new art must begin at the beginning once more, and appeal 
frankly to the primitive side of man. 

Quotations from successful short stories and from rejected 
manuscripts adorn Mr. Baker’s pages. The reader becomes 
so much interested now and again as to desire to hear more. A 
“powerful” story which could not find a publisher because it 
dealt with murder in too sordid a manner began thus: “ Pug 
Bradley was a killer.” ‘Truly the first line is designed to make 
the blood run cold. The account of the death of a poor man 
in a New York tenement house, again, is full of wonderfully 


subtle suggestion—‘ Nothing leaves the room all night, 
‘nothing that opened the door.” The “great change” could 
hardly be better recalled to the reader’s memory. When 
the greatest thing of all happens--nothing happens. That 


sort of touch is not learned. 

How short can a story be and yet be complete? It is a very 
difficult question. The present writer came the other day across 
a short story of the nature of a romance quite complete in itself 
within the limits of a moderately long letter. The letter was 
written by Abraham Lincoln as a young man before the opening 
of his career. It is published in a small collection of his letters 
and speeches which appeared in the “ Everyman Library.” 
In it he tells the whole story of a love affair, or rather of a matri- 
monial affair, which had recently happened to himself. The 
letter contains in itself every point of the good short story. 
Young Lincoln, having a great admiration and a deep respect 
for a married woman of his acquaintance, promised upon her 
advice to marry her sister, whom he had only once seen, and 
that years before. Upon seeing her for the second time he 
wishes he could get out of the arrangement. She is intelligent 
and charming, but her looks displease him. Lincoln, however, 
feels himself bound in honour by his promise to the sister. 
Also he imagines that he has made no small impression upon 
the heart of the lady herself, who, he fears, is not ignorant of 











the arrangement. He goes through agonies of mind. He 
determfhes to like her. He makes love to her. She is very 
intellectual, and her society becomes agreeable. He is enchained 
by her talk, repelled by her person. After a last struggle with 
his inclinations he proposes, is instantly and irrevocably refused, 
and is conscious of no emotion but chagrin. After al] his 
efforts she did not like him! Others, he laments, have been 
made fools of by women, but he has made a fool of himself. 
We commend this letter to the study of the literary aspirants to 
whom Mr. Baker addresses his book. 





AUGUSTIN DALY.* 
AvucustIn Daty, the famous American theatrical manager of 
the “ nineties,” did a great deal for the American stage. He wag 
an idealist, and had the courage and perseverance to put his 
ideals into practice. He was a pioneer in the United States of 
what is known as the repertory system. When he opened his 
first season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre it was with the avowed 
intention of breaking away from tradition both with plays and 
companies. His prospectus was considered startling: “ The 
production of whatever is novel, original, entertaining, and un. 
objectionable, and the revival of whatever is rare and worthy, in 
the legitimate drama.’ With regard to his companies his pur- 
pose was ‘ to free actors from the trammels of * lines ° into which 
they had settled as in a groove.” He threw his players “ into 
parts for which they thought they had no fitness,” but as he 
chose his companies with insight the result was successful, 
and he soon had at his disposal ‘a mobile force, adaptable 
and creative.” The enterprise meant much hard work for every. 
body concerned, In the first six months twenty-one plays were 
produced—‘‘ even the mechanics were worn out’’—and the 
financial gain was small. Later the Daly management won not 
only fame—that soon came—but money ; but its financial history 
was always uncertain. Daly made fortunes and lost them, 
but what he never lost were his ideals. Not content with opening 
a new era in American dramatic life, he introduced his company 
to England in 1884, and a few years later took them to France 
and Germany. They at once won success here, success repeated 
and emphasized in subsequent visits, and old playgoers will 
recollect the triumphs of Ada Rehan when in 1893 Mr. Daly 
fulfilled one of his ambitions and opened his London theatre in 
Leicester Square. The younger generation, accustomed to think 
of “‘ Daly’s” as the home of musical comedy with long runs, 
have probably never associated it with the famous American 
manager, or with repertory plays and brilliant Shakespearean 
revivals. The book is essentially one for old playgoers, and 
only the most ardent of these, we imagine, will not find it 
somewhat overloaded with details of productions, mainly 
American, and lists of names ence famous, now largely 
forgotten. The most interesting parts are those which do 
not deal directly with theatrical management, such as Mr. 
Daly’s letters giving his impressions of England ; and by far 
the most amusimy thing in the book is the speech which Mark 
Twain made on the production of a play by himself and 


| Bret Harte. 





FICTION. 
THE GAY-DOMBEYS.+ 

Sm Harry Jounston has hit upon an ingenious device for 
providing himself with a ready-made dramatis personae for his 
panoramic view of English politics, society, and Colonial expan- 
sion in the last thirty years. He has taken the principal 
characters in Dombey and Son, Dombeys and Carkers, Toots and 
Susan, Cousin Feenix, the Blimbers, and so on, and shown us 
the group “‘ forty years on.” A few, like Walter and Florence, 
reappear as elderly mert and women, but most are represented by 
their descendants and collaterals. And while Sir Harry Johnston 
deals tenderly in the main with these elders, it is with the 
younger generation and their altered outlook that he is chiefly 
concerned, Walter Gay has restored the fortunes of the House 
of Dombey by his energy and enterprise, and added his father- 
in-law’s name to hisown. His son Paul, third of that name, com- 
bining business aptitude with great personal charm, and married 
to a beautiful American heiress, has been richly rewarded 
for his pioneer work in developing trade with America, North 
and South, and the West Indies, Paul, however, is more than 
a brilliant specimen of the modern merchant adventurer. He 











* The Life of Augustin Daly. By Joseph Francis Daly, London: Macmillan 
{2ls. net.] 

t The Gay-Dombeys. By Sir Harry Jobnston, With a Preface by H. G. 
Wells, London; Chatto and Windus, [7s, net.) 
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SARE 
ip a persona’ grata in the highest circles, social and political, 
a patron of the arts, and remarkably susceptible to feminine 
charms. But his wife, a devout Quakeress, behaves with great 
magnanimity, and adopts his son by the famous Shakespearean 
actress when that lady is killed in a railway accident. Paul 
ultimately becomes a peer: his coruscating sister Suzanne 
married Lord Feenix, a cousin of our old friend, in 1873. Suzanne 
was called Susan after the Nipper; the Gallicized version 
delicately expresses the way in which the Dombeys outsoared 
their homely environment. Some were snobbish, and others 
worshipped strange new gods in art and letters and religion, 
but Suzanne deserved her popularity, for she was handsome, 
kindly, and audaciously witty. Her great mistake was her 
early marriage to a cynical, clever peer of rather low vitality, 
though she was an excellent mother and wife. And she was 
able to double this ré/e with that of Egeria to Sir Eustace Morven, 
the brilliant, versatile traveller, explorer, and Empire-builder 
who is the real hero of the book, and who, in virtue of his political 
independence, his acute but unorthodox intelligence, his intense 
interest in science and scientific education, birds and animals, 
tropical Africa and its inhabitants, may be regarded as the 
principal spokesman of the author’s views. In politics as in 
science, religion, and society, the book is a picture of England in 
transition, of the clash of schools and parties, brilliantly and 
pieturesquely done, as might be expected from one who is almost 
as distinguished as an artist as a man of affairs. The canvas 
is perhaps overcrowded ; it has a tropical luxuriance of por- 
traiture, for, besides the Dombey group, Sir Harry Johnston 
introduces real personages under their own names, others under 
transparent pseudonyms, to say nothing of some characters 
who suggest composite photographs. Those who are able to 
read between the lines will find a good deal of the inner history 
of the last thirty years, especially of that which deals with 
Imperial expansion, in these pages. Those who love to read of 
high life in its contact with the higher Bohemianism will enjoy 
seenes which recall and emulate the happiest achievements of 
Du Maurier the novelist. A less prodigal author would have 
made half-a-dozen romances out of his materials—one out of 
Morven’s tropical experiences, another out of the Paul-Lucilla 
episode, a third out of the Suzanne-Morven attachment, and so 
on. But this prodigality is a noble fault. And there is another 
notable merit in the book. Sir Harry Johnston is outspoken and 
audacious, but his frankness is never spiteful ; he is no truculent 
iconoclast, nor does he seek to set sons against fathers. His 
name is linked with that of Joseph Thomson for his humane and 
ventle treatment of primitive man ; and his satire of the sophisti- 
cated, decadent, or reactionary types of advanced civilization 
is void of all savagery. The severest criticism of this extra- 
ordinary book is anticipated in what the author says of his hero; 
* Morven was a man of very original mind, and singularly candid. 
[ can’t quite understand yet why he was a comparative failure. 
Perhaps he spread himself too much.” 





READABLE Novets.—Further East than Asia. By Ward 
Muir. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.)—A story of a 
mysterious tribe living in an island in remote Eastern seas, 





out from Singapore the ship was captured by the German 
raider ‘ Wolf,’ a prize crew put on board, and the passengers 
made prisoners. Coal became very scarce; the ‘Hitachi Maru’ 
was sunk after afew weeks, and the unhappy prisoners were trans- 
ferred first to the ‘ Wolf’ and later to another prize, the Spanish 
ship ‘ Igotz Mendi.’ After five months of captivity relief came 
in a dramatic form, for the ‘Igotz Mendi,’ en route for Kiel “and 
Ruhleben” vid Iceland, was wrecked near Skagen. Mr. Trayes 
gives a most graphic account of his experiences. He seems 
to have little complaint against the attitude of the Germans, 
but the conditions on board the ‘Wolf, crowded with 
prisoners even before the Japanese prize was taken, were 
insufferable. 

The Sea Commonwealth, and other Papers. Edited by A. P. 
Newton. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.)—This new volume in the “ Im- 
perial Studies * series contains, among other things, interesting 
essays on “France and Colonial Power” by Professor Mantoux 


| and on “ The Monroe Doctrine ” by Professor Pollard. But the 








| with care. 


This is visited by the hero in search of a mysterious drug. In | 


the end the island is engulfed by an earthquake, and the exceed- 
ingly attractive woman Sultan drowned.——Open, Sesame. 
sy Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Skeffington and Son. 6s. 9d. net.)— 
A series of short stories dealing with the war. The scene of most 
of them is laid in England, but one, ‘‘ Her Final Choice,” deals 
with the uplands of Rumania, and contains much picturesque local 
colour——T'he Audacious Adventures of Miles McConaughy. By 
Arthur D. Howden Smith. (Same publishers and price.)—A series 
of sea stories, in which the adventures dealing with the 
Senussi are the most interesting.——-The Locust’s Years. 
By M. Hamilton (Same publishers and price.)—The story of 
the marriage of a very clever woman to a man many years her 
junior. It does not take the course which the reader expects, 
as it is the elderly wife, and not the young husband, whose 
love does not stand the test of matrimony. 
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Five Months on a German Raider. By F. G. Trayes. (Headley 
Brothers, 3s. 6d. net.) —In September 1917, Mr. Trayes sailed from 
Singapore in the Japanese steamer ‘ Hitachi Maru.’ Ten days 





most suggestive paper is that by Mr. Basil Thomson on 
‘Problems of the Pacific,’ especially in the pages on the so-called 
*“ unprogressive races.’’ Mr. Thomson, who has had an unusual 
experience of remote peoples, says bluntly: ‘I am beginning 
to doubt whether any uncivilized race is really inferior in capacity 
to Europeans.” He points to the effect of education on Maoris 
and Tongans, Fijians and New Guinea children, and even on 
Andaman Islanders and Masai. 
by adding that, though all races are tractable, “ it is character 
rather than intellect that achieves things in this world, and it 
takes many generations of habit and example to build up 
character.”’ Who shall say that any race is incapable of the 
effort ? Cicero warned Atticus against employing British slaves 
because they were stupid; yet a Welshman now governs Great 
Britain and helps to rule the world. 


But he qualifies his assertion 


Memories of David, Seventh Earl of Glasgow. 
Norman. (Edinburgh: W. Brown. 2ls. net.) 
who died in 1915, entered the Navy in 1846 as a boy of twelve, 
and served for ten years in sailing-ships before he was appointed 
at the close of the Crimean War to “H.M. steam frigate 
‘Tribune’ (31),” which used her propeller mainly for entering 


Edited by I. M. 
Lord Glasgow, 


or leaving port, and was essentially a sailing-ship. Lord 
Glasgow's autobiography and journals referring to his early 
voyages are of interest on this account. One forgets so easily 
that the Admiralty was very slow to adopt steam-power : yet the 
subject of this memoir, who saw the Great War begin, had 
served in a three-decker of a hundred and twenty guns, the 
* Trafalgar.’ He was at the Cape in 1852 when the ‘ Birkenhead ’ 
went ashore and sank near Cape Agulhas. He says that the horses 
and dogs contrived to swim to land through the surf, thick 
with kelp-weed, and that one officer was saved by clinging to his 
horse’s mane, though most of the men who tried to swim were 
entangled in the weed and drowned. Lord Glasgow retired 
from the Navy in 1874. He was Governor of New Zealand 
from 1892 to 1897. Commander Norman has edited the book 
It is a pleasant memorial of a worthy man. 


The Italian Gazette. (Published quarterly. 17 
Cavour, Rome.)—Relations between Italy and Great Britain 
have always been sympathetic, and any effort to strengthen them 
We therefore welcome the appear- 


Piazza 


will be given hearty support. 
ance of this magazine, which seeks to give those relations the 
*‘securer and more precise material ’’ basis of mutual economic 
and political interests. It should help considerably to break 
down the language barrier between the two countries to have a 
magazine printed in English, giving authoritative matter con- 
cerning the interests of Italy for the information of the commer- 
cial, economic, and financial world of this country. The first 
number contains a greeting from the British Ambassador, and 
conspicuous among the many articles for their practical use are 
“On Italian Ports,” by Ignazio Inglese, and “ How to 
Increase Trade between Italy and Great Britain,’ by Luigi 


Luggi. 


A useful pamphlet has been issued by the English Association 
(The Essentials of English Teaching, Longmans, Is.) “ to assist 
Education Committees, officers and teachers in the task of 
framing a suitable scheme of instruction. The suggestions apply 
to schools of all types and to pupils of all ages from the earliest 
years to the University stage.” In a brief Introduction to the 
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detailed scheme the Association describes the ideal teacher. — — ae Red Sanite ~ Russia, 8v0....(Heinemann) net 199 
: - aa a talk ‘anfie 1y), Home Fires in France, cr 8vo....., (Constable) net 9 
English teaching demands not merely a specialist but an Cannan (G.), Piak Roecs, cr 8v0............-......... (F. Unwin) net ~ 
enthusiast. Literature cannot be taught to pupils of any age | Carpentry for Beginners, cr 8V0...........-..-..--....... (Evans) net 3 
if the teacher has no genuine personal sense of its beauty.” Cantiee Series . Pathology, cr 8VO...........0s000%. (Livingstone) net +g 
eae he s " Yayton (Capt. S. C.), The Permanent Way Handbook, 18mo (Putnam) net @y 
In addition to the a heme for general schools, the pamphlet Coleridge (J.), The Grand Fleet, roy 8vo.............. (Lee Warner) net ~ 
outlines a plan of instruction for use in the new continuation | pawson (W. H.), The German Empire, 1867-1914, Vol, II. 8vo 
. (Allen & Unwin) net 19 
schools. eee —__— Day (J.), Poems and Rhymes, er 8vo........ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net ms 
Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry. a —" ogc = rong ~ a labia eeeg (Gay & Hancock) net 69 
r. oe " ° I evillers (R.), Automobile and Aero Engines, 8vo............ (Spon) net 169 
(Is. 6d. net.)—The War Cabinet Committee have issued a Report | piney cr. 3), The Kingsway Book of Practical Geography (Evans) net 9 4 
on Women’s Industry, of which the scope and thoroughness | Fletcher (J. 8.), The Tallyrand Maxim, er 8vo....(Ward & Lock) not 80 
will render it not only invaluable to the country at a moment em a ast nap nod ap Table ‘Talk, 18m... .( gre net 34 
i : oe iw . ¢ . reeman (LL. R.), Sea Hounds, cr 8VO.. 0... ee eee e eens Cassell) net 69 
when the whole question 18 urgently eee wage a French (Viscount), 1014, VO... ...ccccccsccccccesccccees (Constable) net 21 9 
I istorically i ‘tant as evidence of the tremendous changes | Giddings (F. H.), The Responsible State, er 8vo.......... (Constable) net 5 ; 
but historicé lly — tant . of g Green (F, E.), First Advice to Would-be Farmers, cr 8v0....(Newnes) net 7 
in the relation of women to labour which have occurred during | Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, 18mo. eGR? ( Blackwell met 50 
- " ® . fin cer Griffiths (Gertrude), The Lure of the Manor, cr S8vo....(Skeffington) net 
the past four years. The opening chapters give an exhaustive Gurney (1,), War's Embers, and other Verses. (Sdgwick & Jackson) ner °° 
survey of these relations before the war, and provide statistics | Hales (A. G.), The Adventures of Signor a a 

Te - spe : der Oughton) net 6 { 
dealing with the standard of wages then prevailing. Later | yan (Gertrude), Miss Ingalis, cr 8VO............+0+- (Skeffington) net 
sections are concerned with the position of women in occupations | Harrivon (F.), On Jurisprudence and the cee 2 F nan, Ore pen es 
e . \ et 104 

now recognized as open to either sex ; and some very interesting | Howard (K.), An Author in Wonderland, 8vo....(Chatto & Windus) net 10 4 
‘ P ae f Hume (G.), Thirty-five Years in Russia..............6. Simpkin) net ¢0 

pages are devoted to the results of inquiry into the causes of | jhanez (V¥.'B.), The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. (Constable) net 60 
The recommendations of the | Jackson (P. G.), Boiler Peed Water, cf SVO......cccccces (Griffin) net 44 


low rates of payment to women. 
Committee with regard to the wage question are based, approxi- 
mately, on the principle of *‘ equal pay for equal work”; and 
proposals are made with a view to safeguarding the health of 
women workers. The volume closes with a Minority Report 
by Mrs. Sidney Webb, and a Note in which Sir William Mackenzie 
discusses certain points of disagreement with his colleagues. 


, 





By A. R. Osborn, M.A. “ Australasian Litera- 
ture Primers.” (Whitcombe and Tombs. 1s. 6d.)—The pub- 
lishers of the ‘* Australasian Literature Primers” are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise, which aims at leading the 
Colonial student to an intelligent appreciation of the best litera- 
ture of the Mother Country; and also upon initiating the 
series with a study of Wordsworth. Mr. Osborn in this inaugural 
volume gives a brief survey of the main features which 
characterized Wordsworth’s age, a chronological summary of his 
life-history, and some sound comments on his views and aims. 
Then follows a selection from the works in which, on the whole, 
we find little to criticize; though we regret that where space 
is severely limited it should have been thought necessary to 
include such poems as ‘Stray Pleasures *’—surely not up to 
Wordsworth’s standard—and the halting sonnet on “ Con- 
firmation ’’—-perhaps one of the least satisfactory of a dis- 
appointing cycle. The passages from the ‘ Prelude” contain 
two misquotations which destroy the rhythm of the lines in 
which they occur. We trust that the bewildered student will 
at least give Wordsworth the benefit of the doubt ! 

The Awakening of Asia. By H. M. Hyndman. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hyndman finds himself forced to the conclusion 
that European domination of the East has been almost wholly 
harmful, and The Awakening of Asia is an endeavour to justify 
this opinion. His indictment of England's dealings with the 


Wordsworth. 


Kast is severe, but in some matters incontrovertible. Few 
will be able to excuse the Opium Wars of 1842 and 1856; and 


we cannot hope to defend in detail all our earlier policy in 
India, though we maintain, in opposition to Mr Hyndman, 
that in their general result our activities have been beneficial. 
Nor can we accept the assumption that our administration 
necessarily stands condemned because, as in the case of Oude, 
it set aside the wishes of the population. Self-determination 
is no doubt a principle of value, but one which can only be 
applied within limits. Mr. Hyndman would, for example, 


searcely maintain that a civilized country should tolerate | 


cannibalism,even though a plébiscite of the community were to 
show that not only the prospective eaters but the probable 
victims alike favoured the maintenance of a hallowed primeval 
institution ! 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 

Albanesi (E. M.), Diana Falls in Love, er 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) net 60 
America of To-day (The), ed, by G@, Lapsley, 8vo (Camb, Uniy, Press) net 12 0 
Andrews (E, 8.), Elements of Graphie Dynamies, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 106 
Beddoes (W. F.), Management of English Woodlands...... (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Bindloss (H.), Dearham’s Inheritance, er Svo....(Ward & Lock) net 60 
Bradby (M. K.), Psycho Analysis and its Place in Life, er 8vo 

(Oxford Uuiv, Press) net 86 
Brooke (8. A.), The Spikenard, and other Sermona....(Lindsey Press) net 3.6 
Brushes with the Bishops, by “ Beama,” er &vo (Palmer & Hayward) net 3.6 








Johnson (D, W.), Shore Processes and Shore Line Development, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 939 
Jones (J: D.), The Gospel according to St. Mark, Vol, II. .(R.T.S.) net 39 
Lee (Jennette), The Taste of Apples, cr 8vo.......... (Bkeffington) net 6 4 
Leseur (Elizabeth), The Journal of: a Wife's Story (Burns & Oates) net 5 9 
Life and ite Maintenance, CF BVO 2... cc cccccccccccccccees (Blackie) net 59 
Love (J. K.), Diseases of the Kar in School Children, cr 8vo(J. Wright) net 5 4 


eeeeee net 


D.), British Spas and Health Resorts, cr Svo (Black) 


Luke (T. 
J.), Up Against It, or Questions Asked 


Macaulay (A. B.) and Paul (PF. 


by the Soldiers, cr SVO .........cceeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 6 
McDonald (A. L.), Essentials of Surgery, 8vo........ (Lipplacot net &4 
Mais (S. P. B.), The Education of a Pnilanderer, cr 8vo chards) net 7) 
Manrique (G.), Coplag de, 18mM0..........cccceseeseeces (Blackwell) net 56 
Matthews (bh. R.), Studies in the Construction of Dams 8vo (Griffin) net 44 
Parker (C. H.), The Elementary Nervove System, 8vo. .(Lippincott) net 10 6 
Poole (b.), “ The Dark People”: Russia's Crisis, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 60 
Poole (E.), The Village: Russian Impressions.......... (Macmillan) net 60 
Race (J.), Chlorination of Water, 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) net 796 
Silberrad (Una L.), Green Pastures, cr 8VO ..........46 uchinson) net 69 
Silberstein (L.), Projective Vector Algebra, 8vo............ (G. Bell) net 74 
Smith (Minna Steele), Storics from Spenser, er 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3 6 
Strahan (J. A4.), Tne Bench and Bar of England, cr 8vo..(Blackwood) net 5) 
Tagore (Sir R.), The Home and the World, er 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 66 
Tynan (K.), ‘The Years of the Shadow, 8VO0..........005. (Constable) net 150 
\p-to-Date Romance (An), Cr 8VO........ 0000 e ee ee ees (Harrison) pet 24 
Vines (S8.), The Dark Way, cr Svo ...... ....4.. (Heath Cranton) net 596 
Watson (J.), The State in Peace and War, cr 8vo ..+.(MacLehose) net 76 
Wells (Carolyn), Tne Diamond Pin, cr 8vo.............- (Lippincott) net 60 
White (F, M.), The White Glove, er Svo............ (Ward & Lock) net 66 
Wonder Book of Alrcraft for Boys end Girls (The) ..(Ward & Lock) net 60 
Woolwich and Sandhurst Mathematical Papers for the Years 1909 to 

I, WE a 60605 606.0000645004005400045 00068 .(Maemifllan) 7.0 
Worster-Drought (C.) and Kennedy (A, M.), Cerebro-Spinal Fever, &vo 

(Black) net 300 
Zooms and Spins, by “ Rafbird,” cr 8VO.......0..00 eee (S. Low) net 36 





TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., Led., REGENT sT. W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION Fae 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Real Irish Linen 
TOWELS 


at Makers’ Prices. Samples Free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 48.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 





INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen ani Civillans taking up appointments {a India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterna and estimaes, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothiag, Solaro Sunproo? Shirting ant 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


’ \TCHES AND CLOCKS 
BY SPEOIAL (DENT’S Wi = e pa hey Franco-Britia'! 


E {bition The only Grand Prize awarded toa 
APFOINTMENT "Brit ish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
TO THE KING. fee fa 


miy Grand Prize awarded for Aatronomicni 
fate rs, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 

NE w CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. and oo. Ltd, 


DENT 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.G.2% or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. 5, 
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Hamptons guarantee best vaiue in 


DECORATIONS, RENOVATIONS, 
Plain Painting, etc. Estimates free. 
See Hamptons book, sent free, 
“ SANITATION, HEATING, LIGHTING, ETC.” 
secorators HAMPTONS tna ‘at Buonce Aires. 


Furnishers 


TAKE OUT ANOTHER POLICY ! 


In view of the higher cost of living, depreciation 
of first-class securities and other changed conditions, 
should seriously consider whether the amount 


you 
which your life is insured is adequate. 


for 


The best means by which your insurance can be 


extended will be explained on request. 
scOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Founded 1815. 
WHE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.C. 3; 


22 Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Funds: 


9 St, Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
1. LIDSTON EF, Manager & Actuary), 17 Watcrioo Place, 8.W. 1, 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


je ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, or WRITERS.-— SUITE of 

ROOMScean be taken, with or without furniture, in a delightful COUNTRY 
HOUSE, in large grounds, by one gentleman or two ladies, who would like to 
side permanently or occasionally, within two or three hours’ of Oxford, Cain- 
bridge or London,—Address “* M, A.,” care of Messrs, THEW, Publishers, King's 
Lynn, Moderate terms, according to requirements, 


SCHOOL BOYS, ANERLEY 
Please communicate with an 
London, 


( LD DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 

and BEXHILL (previous to 1912). 
OLD BOY, Box No, 912, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Wi 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


| ADY ELEANOR HOLLES’ CHOOL, 
4 182 MARE STREET, HACKNEY, E. 8. 

Varancics in September, Owing to the development of post-mstriculation 
work applications are invited from highly qualified and experienced mistresses 
for the two following posts 

(1) SCLENCE MISTRESS, specially qualified in Physies, to organize and 
develop senior work with view toan Advanced Course in Science and Mathematics, 

(2) SENIOR HISTORY MISTRESS, to take part in Modern Studies Advanced 
Course (reeognized), 

Also required : 

(4) SECOND FRENCH MISTRESS 
tr Freneliwoman) desired 

(4) ASSISTANT MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, 

Initial salaries for :—(1) £200-£250, (2) Not less than £200. 
hes than £150, 

Houours Degres s essential In most cases, training desirable. It is hoped some 

ndidates may offer subsidiary English, German or Latin,® and that one (or 
were may be willing to help with games,-—Apply to HEAD-MIST RESS, 


Hiatal WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FALMOUTH COUNTY “HIGH SCHOOL. 

WANTED in September, a fully-trained KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, to 
take entire charge of a Kindergarten of 20 pupils in the mornings, and to take 
lass Singing, Junior Drawing, and some Needlework in the afternoons, Salary 
110, ri'ing by £10 to £220.-- Application forms, to be returned not later than 
June l2thg may be obtained by sending stamped, addressed envelope to the 
herreacy, Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

May oth, 1 O19. 


T HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY, 

Mie Council invite applications for this Leetur ship. The appointment will be 
for five years, to date from October Ist, 1919, and the holder will be eligible for 
‘appointment, Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR. after June 3rd.—Applications, with three 
lersoual references, and (if the candidate so desires) 12 copies of testimonials, 
thould be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, not later than June 14th, 1919, 


\ J ANTED, WRITERS with practical knowledge on LIVE 


STOCK and og alge eubjects, Excellent opportunity for young 
Box 011, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Englishwoman with residence abroad 


(3) and (4) Not 


t untried writers Appl 
Loudon Wi, 


IT, °,5,2,0 % 





7 oom & . os 
COuNTY coun ee? &. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of FOUR INSPECTORS 
of district rank in the Education Officer's Department. Both men and women 
are eligible for appointment, The salary in each case will be £600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £800 a year, This salary is based 
on existing economie conditions, that is to say, it is not subject to any additions 
by way of war bonus or otherwise, The persons appointed will be required to 
give their whole time to the duties of their office. 

Candidates must. be qualified to conduct or assist in conducting general inspee- 
tions of any school or college within the area, and also to inspect and advise on 
instruction in one branch of knowledge in higher schools and institutions, 

They will also be required to carry out such other duties as may be entrusted 
to them, 

In the case of male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have 
served with the Forces of the Crown. 

Applications must be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on 

Saturday, June 21st, 1919, 

All communications on the subject must be cndorsed G.P, /87, and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed, (Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 


| postcard, 





Canvassing disqualifies, 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Counci!, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT FOR MEN, 


NIVERSITY OF 
HEADSHIP OF THE TRAINING 


The Council invites applications for the Headship of the Training Department 
for Men, which has been vacated by the death of Mr, R, A, Jones, M.A., during 
the War, Commencing stipend £400 per annum. 

Applications and testimonials (two copics) should reach the undersigned not 
later than Saturday, June 21st, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secreta Ty. 
| 9 Ladera COLLEGE OF SOUTH WA ALES AND 
J MONMOL THSHIRE, 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 


The Council of the College invites app Hie ations for the following posts Appli- 








cations, with testimonials (which need not be priuted), must be received by the 
undersigned on or before the date stated in brackets after the title = each post: 

(1) LECTURER in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, (June 21st, 1919.) 

(2) LI RER in CHEMISTRY for MEDICAL STUDENTS and ASSIST- 
ANT LE RER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY, (June 21st, 
1919.) 


(3) LECTURER in PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY and ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSIOLOGY, (June 14th, 1919.) 

(4) TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS in PHYSICS, 
(June 20th, 1919.) 

(5) TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS in BOTANY, 
(June 30th, 1919.) 

(6) ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING, 
(June 14th, 1919.) 

(7) ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in METALLURGY, 
(June 30th, 1919.) 

Further particulars regarding 
undersigned, 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. 


May 17th, 1919, 
en COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
} MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRI 


the above posts may be obtained from the 


BROWN, 
Registrar, 


WALES AND 
A MYNWY,) 


The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts, Appi 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be reecived by the 
unde rsigned on or before the date stated in brackets after the title of each post : 

(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK. (July Sth, 1919.) 

(2) ASSISFANT I PURER in WELSH. (June 7th, 1919.) 

(3) ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY. (June 7th, 1919.) 

(4) ASSISTANT LECTURER in the ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS for WOMEN. (May 3lst, 1919.) 

(5) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, who should have special 
qualifications in Applied Mathematics, (June 14th, 1919.) 

Further particulars regarding the above posts may be obtained from the 


underaignet, 
University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 
Kegist rar, 


May 17th, 1919. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOL THSHIRE, 


(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.,) 


Ki 
EC 
EC 
ry 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
in LATIN, Salary £500 per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 10) 
copics of applications and testimonials must be received on or before Tuesday, 


June 10ih, 1919. 
University College, Cardiff, D. J, A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 


Mav 17th, 1919, 
Peres GRAMMAR SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL), 


ALRESFORD, HANTS, 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Head-Master is required for this School, who must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom, ‘The salary is £280 per annum, with a 
Capitation Fee of £1 6s, 8d, per pupil, and a residence (free of rates and taxes) 
adjoining the School buildings, The number of Scholars at present in the 
School is 112. 

The appointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme made by 
the Board of Education dated Lith November, 1909, 

rhe Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties on such day at the 
beginning of September as the Governors may appoint, , 

A copy of the Scheme may be obtained, price 6d., by enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the undersigned, 

Selected candidates will be required to attcnd a meeting of the Governors, 
of which they will have due notice, 

Applications, ac companied by copies of tliree tesiimonials of recent date, 
| must be sent to me on or before the 3rd day of June, 1919, 

Dated this 9th day of May, 1919. 
rERCY M, ABBOTT, 


Clerk to the Governors, 


Fast Street, Alresford, Hants, 


COMMITTEE, 


TROTTER, M.A, 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOCL FOR GIRLS— Miss 


LLEANOR 


Required, in September, SECON » FRENCH MISTRESS, Salary according 
to qualifications and experience ; inimum £200 per annuin, Application to 
be made on Forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
completed and returned before the 6th June, 





Lducation Office, Iarlington, A.C, BOYDE, 
May, 1919, Director of Education and Secretary, 
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OROUGH ROAD COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH. 


Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

(1) ASSISTANT LECTURE R in SCLENCE and MATHEMATICS, 

(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER in SCIENCE, | (Chemistry.) 

(3) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and either French or Latin, 

(4) ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY and either Latin or French. 

Also for the following part-time posts, for which the servicesof the Lecturer 
will be required for about three days a week :— 

(la) In MUSIC and VOICK TRAINING, 

(2a) In PHYSICAL EXERCISES and HYGIENE, 

(3a) In DRAWING and MANUAL WORK, 

(4a) In one or more of the follow’ng subjects: 

GEOLOGY, ASTRONOMY. 

Salary Scale for Nos. 1 to 4 with board and residence £170, rising by £10 
to £200, or without board and residence £220, rising to £250,in addition to, 
for the present, a war bonus of £20, For three of the four appointments 
residence will be necessary. For Nos, la to 4a the salary will be by arrange- 
ment, according to the work required. As a number of posts are to be filled 
simultaneously, the distribution of subjects between the Lecturers required 


ECONOMICS, BOTANY, 


is open to modification —Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Borough Road College, 
at Richmond, Surrey 

{(OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 

} YORKSHIRE, 

BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. ; 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
as LECTURER in ENGLISH at the Bingley Training College. Candidates 
for the post must be women, and should hold a Degree or its equivalent, 

Initial salary £230-£270 (non-resident), according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximimn of £380, 


Last day for the receipt of applications, Saturday, June 21st, 
Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained frow the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 


| ICHMOND (SURREY) COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
) Wanted, for September next, a FORM MISTRESS to teach principally Latin, 
Class Singing, and Elementary Mathematics. A Degree or equivalent and training 
essential, Salary according to length of service, but not less than £150. 
Applications, stating place of education, qualifications, age, and expericnee, 
accompanied by three recent testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
not later than June 6th. 
\ 7 ARWICKSHIRE 
ARNOLD HIGH SCHOOL, 
This School, which has been a Private Girls’ Secondary School, 
taken over by the Warwickshire Education Committee pending the 
of a new High School at Rugby. There will be 6 Assistant-Mistresses 
senior School and 


5 in the Preparatory School. 
HE: Ab MISTRESS. alary £500, 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. (1) Science and Mathematics. 

German, (3) Art. (4) Needlework and Domestic Science. Commencing 

salary according to experience. Minimum: Graduates £180, non-Graduates 

£160; maximum salary: Graduates £350, non-Graduates £320. To commence 
it possible after the summer holidays,—Apply for form of application to EDUCA- 

TION OFFICE, Warwick. 


TY OF BRADFORD EDUCATION 


HEAD-MASTERS are required in September for the 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

RUGBY, 

has been 

erection 
in the 





(2) French and 


COMMITTEE. 


following Municipal 


Secondary Schools in Bradford :-— 
BELLE VUE (500 boys) 
CARLTON STREET (320 boys). 
GRANGE ROAD (300 boys), 
Candidates should be Graduates of a British University. 
The commencing salary is £500 per annum, with a War Bonus, which at present 
is £78 per annum. 


Forms of application, to be obtained from the DIRECTOR = EDt CATION, 
1g 


Town Hall, Bradford, must be returned before June 21st, 
By Order 
R R 0 GATE COLLEGE 
— anted, in September :— 


(1) RESLDENT MISTRESS (native of France) to teach French, Experience 








Serres, 
N ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTER 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. j 


Head-Mistress—Miss M, A, JOHNSTONE, B.Se. (Honours) London 

SEVERAL FORM MISTRESSES will be required in September 19 
the above school, (Number of pupils in attendance, 625.) 919, at 

Candidates should offer one or more of the following subjects :-—y; 
History, Geography, Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, Biolow, i Singing 


High academical qualifications and good teaching experic 

Salary according to qualifications and experience 

Fu ll particulars of the duties and conditions of the 
on application to the undersigned, Forms 
by Friday, June 6th. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectls 

Education Offices, 

Deansgate, Manchester, 
May, 1919. 


HCe are essential, 
appointment may be 


of application must ty = 


returned 
will disquadify a candidate 
SPURLEY Hey, 


Director of } dues ation 


ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING 


Applications are invited from candidates (women) for the 
ments for September next :— 
(1) MISTRESS of METHOD and LECTURER in EDU, ATION, 
responsible especially for the training of students for Senio, 
(2) LECTURER in ENGLISH and PHONETICS 
(3) LECTURER to help in SCLENCE and MATHEMATICS, or GARDE 
iam MATHEMATICS. 


COLLEGE. 
following 


appoint. 


to be 
Schoo] W ork, 


NING 


In all cases, Degree and training essential. Salary: Graduate £160, in 
creasing by £10 annually to £260 or £280. Graduate with approved “Hoton 
£200, increasing by £10 annually to £280 or £310. Initial salary ag ording 
to experignee. ‘ 

(4) LECTURER for PHYSICAL EXERCISES, HYGIENE and GAMES 


trained and experienced, Salary; £120, rising to £250 or £260. Initial sala 
according to experience, — 
Last day for receipt of applications, June 2nd, 1919. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from th 


Principal, Miss Cc, T. c MBERBIRC H, Municipal Training College, Bull 


‘TAFFORDSHIRE . COMMIT 
S r IIT TEN. 


EDUCATION 

HEAD-MISTRESS required for Bilston Girls’ High School. The School wij 
be opened in temporary premises in September next, but permanent building 35 
will be erected as soon as circumstances allow, 

Candidates must be Graduates or hold equivalent qualifications, 

Initial salary £450 a year; maximum according to numbers in school, 

Particulars and forms of applic ation from the undersigned, Applications to je 
returned not later than 7th June, 1919, 

County Education Offices, GRAHAM BALFOUR, 


Statford, Director of Education, 
May, 1919. 
EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


The West Riding Education aoe are ere to receive, from qualified 


women, applications for appointment as ORGANISER of PHYSICAL 
TRAINING in Elementary Schools, 

Salary £180, rising to £250 a year by annual increments of £10; some allow. 
ance may be made for previous service. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish 
system and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Mondz Ys June 16th 
1919, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 


Wakefield. 
(HORNWALL EDU c ‘ATION COMMIT TEE. 


FALMOUTH GRAMM AR SC ‘HOOL FOR BOYS 

a HEAD-M ASTER for the Falmouth Grammar 
rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum 
United Kingdom 


Wanted, in September next, 
School for Boys. Salary £400, 
of £500, Applicants must be ‘Graduates of a University in the 


Form of applie: ation and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, to whom all app! 
| tions must be sent on or before the 12th June, 1919, 
Education Department, F. R, PASCOE, 
County Hall, Truro, Secretar 
20th May, L919. 
| Falah OUNTY COUN IL 
yo ociesiilaiapn 

Applications are invited for the positions of ORGANIZER of PHYSICAI 
EDUCATLON (one a MAN and one a WOMAN) inthe Education Officer's depart 
ment. The salary in each case will be £600 a year, rising by annual increme of 
£25 to a maximum of £300 a year. ‘This salary is based on existing 
conditions, that is to say, it is wef subject to any additions by way of war 
or otherwise, The persons appointed will be required to give their wi 

| to the duties of their office, to inspect classes in all types of physical exercises 

} elementary, secomlary, continuation (day and evening) and technical scl 

} and training colleges, to give lectures and demonstrations to teachers on phys 
drill and games, and generally to organize physical education in tlhe Council's 
schools and colleges, and also to carry out such other duties as may be entrusted 
to them. ; 

Applications must be made on the official form, to be obtained from t 
EDUCATLON OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offic Vict 
Embankment, W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on 
Saturday, 7th June, LO19, 


essential, Salary from £80, resident, 

(2) MISTRESS (Englishwoman) to teach principally French, Honours 
Degree and experience, Games (Lacrosse or Tennis) a recommendation, Salary 
from £100, resident, according to qualifications; or on non-resident basis if pre- | 
ferred, £160 to £200. 

(s) SECOND MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS for Middle School, and to 
help with coaching of Seniors for examinations, Physics or Rlementary Chemistry 
a recommendation—also Games. Salarv from £100, resident 

Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS 
| y ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL | 

(DUAL). 

Wanted, to commence duties in September 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualifications in Botany 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualitications in English, 

Applicants must be Graduates, Scale £150 to £330, with initial salary 
according to experience , 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experien aml accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testis tials, to be sent to the CLERK 
tO THE GOVERNORS, Education Office, 5 Haywra Crescent, Harrogat 
not later than L4th June, 191 
fl DDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Kequired, for the commencement of next term (September), ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, Graduate, Mathematics, Honours, Successful secondary school 
¢xperience essential, Present scale £150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for Advanced 
Cou Sca under revision,—Applications should be sent before June 7th 
to OU. BALMPORTH, Secretary, Lducation Committec, from whom application 
{ y be obtained upon the receipt Of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
H" DDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Keagnired, for the commencement of next term (September), ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, Graduate, English Honours, Suceessful secondary school ex 
perience essential. Present scale £150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for Advanced 
Cours Seale wader revision Applications should be sent before June 7th to 
©. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application 
formns inay be obtained upon ihe receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envi lope, 

DUCATION COMMITTE! 


M ANCHESTER 1D 


applications for the following posts in a Day Continuation 


~ Ph Commpnuittee invite 
(Wor Scheqi in Manchester 
(1) ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Mathematics and English 


(2) ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Drill and General English Subiects, 
Salary to be arranged. 
a py op forms which may be 
tr d by Saturday, June 7th. 
i at vation Offices, 
Deansgate, Mauchester. 


obtained from the undersigned, must be 
SPURLEY HEY, 


Director of Education, 


Al, communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P.-87, and a stam] 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed, Candidates who desire the re 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addres 
postcard, 
Canvassing disqualifies 
Preference will be given 
Crown 


to persons who have served with the Forces of ! 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council 

















ta UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
BRUNNER CHAIR OF EGYPTOLOGY 

rhe Council invite applications for this Chair, The appointment will dat 
from Ist January, 1920 Salary £500 per annum 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars to whor 
referenoe may | ,and (if the Candidate so desires) twelve copies of t 
monials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
may be Obtained, not later than 3rd October, 1919 

EDWARD CAREY, 

May, 1919 4 ar 

| ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ACTON, 
W.—Wanted, in September, (1) TWO MODERN LANGUAGE MIs 
PRESSES, chief subject French; (2) A MISTRESS to take HISTORY and 
ome ENGLISH and GEOGRAP HY; (3) A SCIENCE MISTRESS, chief 
subject Chemistry. A egree and some experience essential, "Initial 
salury £150-£180, according to qualifications—Apply to the ACTING HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 
| ISHWORTH GRAMMAR S< YHOOL, near HALIFAX. 
Applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER are invited,--Applican 

should communicate salary entoal and credentials, &c,, to C, 8, WALKE?D 


Solicitor, Halifax, Clerk to the Trust: 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
T CHAIR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY . 
(Greek and Latin Languages and Literature). 

Applications for this Chair (which -_, Bs rendered vacant by the 

tirement of Professor T. G. Tucker, M.A., t.D.) are fnvited, and should be 
Tod ved with the AGENT-GENERAL FOR Ver ORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
eon, W.C. 2, not later than 30th June, 1919. 

Salary £1, 100 per annum, Duties to commence 1st March, 1920. 

Particulars as to duties, tenure, &c., may be obtained upon application to the 
AGENT- -GE NERAL FOR VICTORIA. 


TUT ‘OR “required end September, for one year (Oxford 

Graduate, Balliol man preferred), to prepare youth of 17 for College Entrance 
Examination and Respons ions, and so to direct his studies as to enable him to 
take up the Modern History School, Near Glasgow.—Box 910, The Spectator, 
1 Wellingto Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


—— 








7, UEEN Ss UNIVERSITY. 
Kingston, Canada, April, 1919, 
Applications will be received by the undersigned =p to July Ist, 1919, for 


ne following positions :— 
me PROFESSOR OF LATIN, 
z PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


3. PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 

4. PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500 

6. RESEARCH PROFESSOR in either ¢ HEMISTRY or PHYSICS, Salary 
$2,500 to $3,500, according to training and experience. 

6. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary $3,500. 

7, LECTURER IN PHYSICS. Salary $1, 500. 

R. BRUCE TAYLOR, Principal. _ 

OF SHEFFIELD. 

GERMAN, 


Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 


LITERATURE, Salary $3,000, rising to 








mMmHE UNIVER SITY ¢ 
f} LECTURESHIP IN 
The Council will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
GERMAN in the University, Salary £400 a year. 
Applications must re ach the RE GISTR AR, from whom further particulars 
may be obtain¢ d, not laterthan June 3rd, W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


7 ANTED, in Septe mber, for QUEEN MARGARET’S 

SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, (1) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS; 

(2) SCIENCE MISTRESS, Degree essential. Churchwomen,—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS., 


Py NIV NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 

women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. lion, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


VICE. PRINC IP. ALS SHIP, with P: ARTNE 3RSHIP and SUC- 
CESSION, offered to a LADY with University or other good qualifica- 

tions, able to act as HEAD-MISTRESS of a high-class Boarding and Day School 
on the South Coast. The School has 46 boarders paying 100 guineas per annum, 
and 20 day pupils. The School is very profitable, and offers a good future to 








a enitable lady in a position to invest a certain amount of capital in the near 
future.— For further particulars apply T.1069, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN & 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, 


London, W. 1. 


MERICAN PROSPECTOR having knowledge of properties 

containing large tonnage of GOLD, SILVER, LEAD, and COPPER 

ORE wishes to correspond with ENGLISH CAPITALISTS in a position to 
develop large propositions, for mutual benefit. 

Addr ss O, K, HERSHEY, 623 W. 36 Street, 


R. B.A- The SPRING EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
et 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS is being held (by 








Los Angeles, Calif,, U.S.A. 


kind *permisafon of the Library Committee) at the Corporation Art Gallery, 
—. Daily, 10 to 5. Admission, including tax, 1s. 3d. 
LECTURES, &o. 
ARIA GREY TRAINING. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


\ SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 


In connection with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge 


TEACHERS LN HIGH, 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A., 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


London and 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the 
Higher 


Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma and the Diploma in Teaching and the 
Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in 
neighbouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24 A number of Scholarships from £8 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or it juivalent Loan Fund, Special grants to Honour Students 
“— tows ards Hostel fees, or £16 if living in rooms, 

art irs of Co Meg ge Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRIN IP AL at 
Salusbury Road, 
Bronde jesbury, London, 


The Maria Grey College, 


N.W. 6. 


IVERSITY SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Shettield and other 
approved Universities are eljgible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language ‘Leaching: 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 
ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, 

and Non-Ferrdus Metallurgy 

The University Halli for Women, Oakholme, Clarkchouse Road, 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life, 

Enfrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year 

M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


ye E UN OF 


ot 
Education, Archi- 
Iron and Ste 


1 Metallurgy, 


tands in six 


NTER - DE NOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
— for the Study of Reconstruction Problems from the Christian Stan ipoint 
© be held at Swanwick, Derbyshire, June Qlet-30th, 1919 Lecturers Phe 

oe p Of Oxford, Mr. R. H. Tawney, Sir George Paish, the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, 
fr, W. L. Hichens, Mr. Harry Dubery, Miss Sop’ % Capt. R. L. Reiss, Mr 


TM 


3. Sccbohm Rowntre > Mr, Fred Bramley, Mr. Vactavish, the Bishop of 
Lichfield, Mr. George Eansbury. —Send stamped, Fo Ne envelop for detailed 


Pro, cram 


[ 


ne ti Misa G ARDNE R, 9 St. George’ ~ 8 Square, London, S.W. L 


NIVERSITY OF. 


MANOHESTE 





The ROSCOR POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in tt Ee 
of £50 for two + ill be AWARDED in JULY to the candidate showing most 
bh omise for original research, Open to men and women, AP) ply, before 
Olh June, to the REGISTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained, 








| 
| 
F 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr. ©, G, 

Montefiere, M.A, ; Seo.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A,—For information concera- 
ing | Scholatships ‘and Loan Fand apply totl 8 Principal, Miss EB. L AWRBNC KE. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBE oR G PHYSIC ‘AL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Ghairmas). The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 


BURY. Majorthe Hon, W; 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. 


LDORP ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRIS- 
The Rt, Hon. L ORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
. Prine ipa 

Miss H. WALTON (Oxford Honour Sch ol, E nglish Lang 
Vice- -Principal : 


age and Literature). 








Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two vei It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymmastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 


practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, rhe College stands in its own 
grounds of 28 acres, in a beautiful and he althy locality close to Dartford Heath 
The Course begins in October,—Further particulars on apy lie ation to SECRETARY, 
LING'S Slr SYSTEM. % ae 

. ATW va) ‘ an 

HE BEDFORD  PHYSIC/ TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—P. ll Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnasties 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e,—For prospectus apply ‘Secretary, 





t UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensiye range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 





instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping 

Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIP ALS 

( ‘ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetab ‘le, 
J truit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 


students can enter 
nr. Ry ‘Su S5eX 


Gardening year begins in September ; any 


68 gns. per ann, 

date.—Illus, _prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, 

} ) EEDENS SCHOOL OF GARDENING, NEWICK, SUSSEX. 
17 acres, Thoroughly pencth al training to enable STUDENTS to take 

up HORTICULTURE as a profession or to supervise own garden, Jam-making 

and Fruit bottling.— Apply Pk INCIPAL, 


" GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
fe CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).— First-rat¢ 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing. fields 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, t, Swimming, « &e 


and Rink. 


i: i 
Private Re 
l"HE DOWNS 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON Honours 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


H FiIeEL. : 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

sidential School for Girls, Tele,: “ 


CHOOL, 


G 


Watford 616,” 
SEAFORD. 


School 


of 








rue G BR ANGE, BUXTON.- School for Girls from 10 te to ‘19 
years, ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Eider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages New Domest 
Sclence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss I C, DODD. 
NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
ROBINSON, late Scholar 


Prospectus on —_——— to Miss ALICE J. 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


INGHOLT 





SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


Term began on Thursday, May Sth, and ends on Thursday, July ‘1st 
Prospectus on application to Mis MACRAE MOIR. 
fel.: 7 Grays! rott. 


1 ERSE NY LADIE: i’ COL LEG EK, CH ANNE L ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern educ ation at a moderate cost for girls up to tho ag» of 19 
eestinn and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for de lic ate girls. —l or Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres 


{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 

Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts L., LI, Newntl 

Lond,, Hons. Eng 

SUSSEX. — ‘ 


House in grounds on edge of 


Summer 


Principals : iam College ) 


and Misa SPACK MAN, B.A, 
( {ROWBOROUGH, 


COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level 


PINEHURST.” 
Moorland 


Principal—Miss H, T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted b 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme, Osterberg).—Prospectus ou application 

ee PAUL & GIRLS HO 0 1... 

BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH \ 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION HO AR SHIP + wi 
take place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July Ist, 2nd and Thes 
Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuitic 3 “ I t 
should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School I last day for the 
Registration of Candidates will be Monday, June 23rd, 


BOYS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFPICER.—For informa 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parent< should write for this book 
which contains in a concise form the new Kegulati with ful strated descrip 
tion of life at the Roya! Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmout! (Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., ‘‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, | mdonu, Wt 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MER( HAN SERVICE, 

Ag { Entry, over 13 and 4 mont and under 14 4 months Nomina 
tions to Royal Naval College Dartmouth ferms <£8U per mun Karly 
applications should be made 

Ronly Messrs, DEVITI « MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings 


TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 

Vacancies In SCHOLARSHIPS and EXULBITIONS will be 1 

ith, 246th, and 27th,.—- Por rticulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, 
i. 


Dean's Yard, London, 8,W, 


\\ 


June 2 
Little 
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Q\UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 
b_) Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, 5.W. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919. 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1919, for 
EIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £30, and 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 
on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House ea 


are tenable together.—Further particulars may be hadfrom Rev, A, H. COOK 
Se.D., Head-Master. 


A. BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 








Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fino buildin , including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. ‘ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £55. 


Entrance Scholarships, July,—Apply W M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. y 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends. 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to tho 
Teachers’ Training Syniicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediats 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examinatioa, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1913). 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtaine:l on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
: NATION will be held on July 1st, 2nd and 3rd for THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £530.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
eea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLISM, M.A, 


] RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varyinz 

FT £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to tho HEAD- 
ASTER, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
ea: H.—-Recent Successes gained 
of Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, MLA, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


by Pupils 


{OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 

/ higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A, BENDIXON, B.A, 
(Lond.), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.), Special opportunities for French 
Conversation,—15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


IP-READING LESSONS for the partially or totally 
4 DEAF by a fully certified and experienced Lady, For Country Pupils 
arrangements for continuous courses in residence can be made with due notice, 
—Terms on application to 
Miss A. L. HIRD, Lanark House, Old Chariton, 8.E. 7. 


{PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
b by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 
Address Mr, CHAS, SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London, 


Gj TAMMERING.— Phenomenal advance in treatment by 


SPECIALIST engaged at Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools, 











Residence not necessary,—Particulars, Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of ths BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givoa, 
J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


(jHolce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND Co,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4923, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRON4 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Parents can 


— obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


requirements (age of pupils, locality preierred, 
of fees, &c,) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
——— staffs of the most important schools, and thus ablo 
to supp y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD 8T,., LONDON, W.L, Telephone—1136 Museum, 


os FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 1, 
will send, on receipt of a posteard from any Master, a specimen copy of their 
monthly Journal and explain the utility of their services, f 
Expert Information and advice given to members on all questions connected 
with education and careers at home and abroad, 
Private Consultation Department for Parents, 


Tange 


4 gies 


TUTORTAL DEPARTMENT. 

F.C, NEEDES, B.A., and A, 1, A. WIMBERLEY, M.A, (Oxen.,), 
VACANCLES FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
IMMEDIATE AND SEPTEMBER, 

Applications are invited from 
GRADUATES, UNDERGRADUATES, and OTHERS 
who are seeking POSTS in 
PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, or SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 





- aE Nd . - inal 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON. w RS, 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Toaclirs’ pk 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of A Guild, 
Mistreesea \ aut Wan County Schools Association, Assistant. 
ve Agency n esta i or the purpose o q a 

work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All feos hon Oe to fiat 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTALY 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Kc. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60 /6) South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepare: ¥ 


istic and Secretarial work, Coursefromanydate, Excellent introductiog: waa 


[[\XYPEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Tyely 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), TN, G; rrari pre 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad durin, 179, 
residence in Paris—University certificate), 

UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLIC\D? 

accurately and premptly executed by experienced typist 

Best work, — 

MILNER, 18 Cardigan Strect, Cardiff, 


beea caloy. 


NZ 6 years’ 


ED, 


EARLSWOOD  INSTITUTI9y 


R OYAL 
SURREY, 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANT 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY Dury. 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 





For particulars and terms app!y to H. HOWARD, Soverstary 
G.P.O0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4, ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
\W 7AR MEMORIALS.—Government Depart ments, Muniej. 
lities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronza 
Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street 
Strand, W.C, 2. : 


- REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
yi LIMITHD. (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOAN} 


thereon. 
; : Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet dos. 


cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towa, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthonics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on —— to Mr. A. V, STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Cravon St., Trafalgar Square, W.0.2, 


TINO PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 

substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable, Prepared from finest 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteways 
“Dartmoor” still cyder closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 
delicious, Prices: 26s, 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 163. 3d. per doz. pints 
(hock); 1 doz, carr, paid—H, WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd, (Desk M), The 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon, 


MAY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mili, 
and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta”’ (Rothschild), 463. 64 
yer 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
mporters (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, B.C, 2. 

Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 
to consumers, 


OUR YEAST SUPPLY sent regularly by post weckly on 
receipt of 39, 19d. for } lb. weekly for six weeks; 63, Od. for thirteca 
weeks. 302, sample, 6d, 
POSTAL YEAST CO., 674 KING EDWARD STREET, !HULI. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London W, 1, 


JATCHES WANTED, any kind in any condition ; good 
prices by return post. Watches returned promptly, post free, if offer 
is not satisfactory.—E. LE WIS, 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs, Pest. 187" 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valus 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 
returned rary free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 185). 


LD = ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persona 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, valus 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Esti, 100 years, 


“RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 








on vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers, Mention this Journal,—Messrs. PAG ET, 
219 Oxford Strect, W. 1. Estd, 150 years. 

NOCKROACHES _ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 


SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteod by E. Howarth, F.7.3. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, Tins Ls. bd, 


2s. 6d., 5s,, post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ I/- 2’6 &46 7 
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TRITE 


foney can be carne 
prattical Correspondence ¢ 
oN. 
Ween: Fiction Course, £2 23s, ; 
oth Courses, £5 38 
: Work criti 


MONEY. Earn While you Learn, 


FOR 
d by Writing, The LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
‘ourses teach what to write, how to write, and how 


News Course, £2 2s.; Inclusive Fee for 
, £3 38, 

cised constructively. Suitable MSS, placed for publication at 
. ates, Cash paid immediately on acceptance, 

hign Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL,” LICL RARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
92 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 





RESEARCH, TRANSLATING, AND TYPING BUREAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS, 
Work supervised by persons of 1 niversity and Professional standing. 


ReskaRCH BUREAT 7 a , P * 

~ Research made at all official quarters:—Company Registrations, Wills, 
Books, Records, &c. Typed copies made of MSS, and Books in British 
Museum, &c. Works INDEXED. Proofs correctcd for Press. BOOKS 
obtained for Clients, 

TRANSLATING BUREAU.—Books and MSS. of Scientific, Technical, and 
Literary nature in all European languages translated, 

(YPING BI REAU.—Typing of Theses, Scientific, Mathematical and other 
technical MSS, and Tabular Work a speciality, 


The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Regent 1639. 


OOKS.—Morte d’ Arthur, illus. by Beardsley, 2 vols., 1893, 
| £6 63.; Jennings’ Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysteries, 2 vols., 
1387, £2 2s.; Griga’s Asian Carpet Designs, £6 163., pub, £18; Burke's Peerage, 
1914, 8s., pub. 42s.; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s, ; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
falcs, illus, by Flint, 3 vols., £7 103, ; Chas, Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition, 
87 vols, half-moroeco, £25; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s, ; 
Burton’s Arablan Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 
$0 vols., cost 30 gs., price £17 10s.; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by 
Misa May Morris, 24 vols., £12428; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols,, 9a, 6d. 
100,000 books in stock, Catalogues on application.—Edward Baker's Great 
Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 





Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £2,050,000, Together £4,050,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors ee os oe es ++ £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £8,050,099 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 


Economical 
Electric Lighting 


Installations 


ae ee 
COUNTRY MANSIONS, FARMS, 
YACHTS, PEACE CELEBRATIONS, Etc. 


UT are prepared to supply estimates and 

specifications based upon the narrowest 
margin for profit compatible with first-class work 
and material for either temporary or permanent 
Electric Lighting Installations. 











0 specialize in Country House Lighting and 
electric plants for Dairies, Farm Buildings, 
Country Churches and Chapels, Steam, Motor, 
and Sailing Yachts. 
UT are willing to advise upon any project 
submitted, and are also prepared to inspect 
and overhaul existing installations, carry out 
extensions and introduce up-to-date appliances and 
power and current saving methods, expeditiously 
and satisfactorily at a minimum outlay. 


A preliminary enquiry carries with 
it no obligation of any kind. Write 





LAVINGTON (1916) Ltd. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
Lansdowne Works, Clapham Rd., London, S.W. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| Ksq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Load, 


Sir Valentine Chirol 


writes :—" As a confirmed smoker of Turkish 
Cigarettes, I can pay your ‘De Reszke’ 
Americans no higher compliment than by 
Saying that they would almost wean me from 
Turkish and convert me to Virginians.” 
, Louis Raemaekers, Esq., writes :—‘' Your 
De Reszke ’ Cigarettes are very nice indeed.” 
Martin Harvey, Esq., writes :—“ Mr. Martin Harvey 
has tried your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes and he and his 
friends find them ‘tip-top,’" 


G cies or later you will buy “De Reszke” 
















Cigarettes, because of their better quality. Why 
wait? , Why not make the acquaintance of the 
World’s best cigarettes now ? 


‘DeReszke’ 


risorgt CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 
@lso Tobacconists and Stores. 


a 











THE 


TRAINING SHIP 
‘“ARETHUSA’ 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 


NEED HELP 





Patrons; THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer; C, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F, DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 
The National Refuges London Offi 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2. 











THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &ic., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Loadon, W. 1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has 


4,851 children to support. 
WHO WILL HELP? 


Gifts gratefully received by PReBENDARY Rupore, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon. 
W’. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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A PLEA FOR THE STARVING BABIES AND 
MOTHERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


INNOCENT LITTLE ONES aro perishing for want of food 
in Central Europe. 

In Germany, in 1917, the deaths among children under 
fifteen years were 50,000. (Report of Society of German 
doctors. ) 

THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS are dying from want of medical 
necessaries, clothing, bed-linen, as well as of suitable nourish- 
ment, 





No Sheets. Few Blank-'s. Women after serious opera- 
tions and childbirth are laid on soiled mattresses. 

No washing materials. No disinfectants. (Report from 
International Red Cross on Maternity Hospitals at Buda 
Pest.) 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, acting through its Emergency 
Committee for the assistance of Germans, Austrians and Hun- 
xarians in distress in Great Britain, holds permits for the sending 
of food, clothing and other necessaries for FREE distribution 
IN HOSPITALS to nursing mothers and babies in Central 
Europe. It has already sent Food, Clothing, Soap and Medical 
necessaries to Berlin, Vienna and Cologne, and is preparing to 
despatch further consignments, The Friends War Victims 
Relief Committee, whose work in France is so well known, is 
assisting in the purchase and transport of these goods. 


HELP QUICKLY ! 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, clearly marked FOREIGN FUND, to be 
addressed to W. Hanbury Aggs, Hon. Treasurer, 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. Cheques and P.Q.’s to be crossed 
Barclays Bank, a/e FOREIGN FUND. 


PARCELS of new and second-hand clothing (in thoroughly 
good condition) for women and children, to be sent to A, Lynn, 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


Diabetic Patients Rejoice 
When the Doctor advises 


ENERGEN BREAD 


it is perfeetly crisp and delicious and is so immeasurably superior 
in vital body-buiiding elements to other brea that where it is | 
eaten much less proteid food of other kinds is needed. 

A green salad with Energen Bread and Butter 

makes a balanced and nutritious meal. 

Energen Bread is over 200 per cent. more nutritious than | 
ordinary bread, as this comparison shows. 
GEES Protein matter in Ordinary Bread. | 
Energen Bread. | 
A large proportion of the starch has been extracted and all | 
the indigestible parts removed from Energen Bread, which | 
| 





is preseribed by leading Physicians for DIABETES, OBESITY, | 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and ACUTE INDIGESTION. 


A SAMPLE BATON sent post free for 4d. stamps by 
Therapeutic Foods Co., Energen Works, 
21b Roundwood Road, Willesden, LONDON, N.W. 10. | 


PHOUUAROTAODUOOODEVONLANEAUERUONUODEODOOUEUESS OQ ONU GUD EDSUDS0G APU DOSED SOQSOUSEE CONSUESEE CURED 
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AMERICA 


SOUTH 

WEST INDIES 
SPAIN ce tea 
ERICA BES NOROCGS 
‘ATLANTIC. ISLANDS EGYPT 
STRAIT CHINA, an 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL, STEAM PACKETC 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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A Rainbow in the Sky 


All men feel to-day that they stand on the brink of g 
vast new beginning. What the coming months may brin 
forth none of us dare forecast. : 
@ Down the avenues of the future shines the hope of P 
League of Nations, and our hearts leap up as when 
a rainbow in the sky. But for such a League to prove living 
and lasting, it must mean far more than mutual insurance 
against war. The true League of Nations will be the outcome 
of true relations established between human souls in many 
lands and their invisible King. 
@ This new era, whose vistas open before us, cries out for 
the ancient reconciling Word, apart from which it cannot 
be made perfect. For building up the fabric of human 
fellowship there is no cement except the redeeming love of 


God. 


We behold 


To achieve the unity of the world demands a new unity 
in the Church. One great symbol and instrument of unity 


we possess in Holy Scripture. 


To-day the New Testament 


is speaking in six hundred different human languages, de. 
claring that God has made of one blood and has loved with 


one love all nations of men. 


For bringing in the brotherhood 


of mankind there has been no instrument more potent than 


the Bible. 


@ England has been saved by unstinted sacrifice. Our 
fighting men in millions took their lives in their hands and 


marched away as to a crusade. 


themselves proudly and patiently in war service. 
year we have been pouring out our wealth like water: shall 
we hold back money or service now from the cause and 
the claim of Christ ? 
@ The Bible Society to-day is faced with new demands 


which no other instituiion can answer. 


At home our women spent 


Year after 


Help it to meet 


these demands by sending a gift to the Secretaries, British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


"The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in thé Times’ 


> 





oF _ oe 

For thy sake. Tobacco,! Would 

‘¢ do anything but die” 
-CHARLES LAMB}5 








PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 








P. 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS — 


White Label. Mild and Mediam. 


=" | | Fa 
Per oz. Per oz 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
655 


1), Ltd. 


{ the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and rela 
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Increase 
your Capital 


for Future Needs 


NE outstanding advantage of an 
investment in War Bonds is that 


the holder secures an increased com- 
mand of capital when his Bonds mature. 


The man who puts £10,000 into Industrial 
Stocks or Shares cannot be certain what the cash 
value of his holding will be in five or ten years’ 
time. It may be more than {10,000, It may be 
very much less. ‘Trade conditions may affect its 
value to an extent which cannot be calculated in 
advance, 

But if you put £10,000 into 5 per cent, 

War Bonds redeemable in 1929, you know 

beforehand that the State will repay the 

whole of the sum invested, plus a Premium 


of £500. 














You will have drawn f250 interest every six months 
for ten years. And at the end of that period your command 
of capital will not only be unimpaired ; it will be very sub- 
stantially increased. 

On sale at ali Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 
between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 
or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable tn 1929 at £105; 
ov 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101.10.0 

and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, JUNE, 1919, 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. By J, A. R. Marriotr, M.P. 
THE OLDER EUROPEAN ORDER: A RETROSPECT, 

By THE Rr. HON, SIR FREDERICK PoLtock. PC. 
THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, By FReEpERIC HARRISON, D.C.L, 
CURRENTE CALAMO.—VI. By Sir Sipney Low. 
THE FUTURE OF RUSSO-GERMAN RELATIONS. By PoLiticts, 
PEACE AND A NAVAL HOLIDAY. By ARcHipaLp HURD, 
AFTER-THE-WAR FINANCE. By H. J. Jennings, 
MINISTRY OF WAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS, 

By J. H. Batrocr Brownr, K.C. 
THE KARA SEA ROUTE TO SIBERTA. With Map. By Junivs M, Price. 
GERMANY AND THE NEUTRAL PRESS. By W. M. COoLLes, 
IN A DEVASTATED AREA, By VionreT Markaam, C.H, 
*HARLES KINGSLEY, By Jane E. Covrrney, 0.B.E, 
THER WHITLEY COUNCILS, By James GLENDINNING, 
ON “CUTTING” SHAKESPEARE, By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
THE VISIT. By Joun FREEMAN, 
THE FATE OF THE “ VIRIBUS UNITIS.” By Carr. RAFFAELE PAOLUCCI, 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER, JUNE, 
Russia, GERMANY, AND THF ALLIES: 
(1) The Reat Russian Peri, 
> “6.6.8.” 
(3) GERMAN DIPLOMACY AND THE BOLSHEVIKS : 


By John Pollock, 
By Leonid Andreev. 

SOME NEW Facts. 
By Y. Poliakoff, 

PrssiMIst AND OPTIMIST: A CONVERSATION AT A LONDON CLUB, 

By Frederic Harrison, 
By J, H. Balfour-Browne, K.C, 
THE METROPOLITAN 


NATIONALISATION, ’ 
STaTeR AND MUNICIPAT, ENTERPRISE—DOFS tt Pay? If. 
WATER BOARD AND Post Orrick TELEPHONE SERVICE, 
By E. G. Harman, ©.B. (sometime a Principal Clerk in the Treasury). 
A Last WORD FOR THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By the Rev, Prebendary F. L. Boyd, 
THR PRESS CENSORSHIP, By Major-General Sir Charles Callwell, K.C.B. 
LABOUR UNREST: ITS CAUSES AND ITS PERMANENT CURE, By J. Ellis Barker, 
SUNN FFIN: Past, PRESENT AND FUTURR, By Herbert Moore Pim. 
SHAKESPRARE’S “ OTHELLO” 4S A STUDY OF THE MORBID PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX, 
By W. ©, Sullivan, M.D. 
(Medical Superintendent of Rampton Criminal Lunatic Asylum), 
BrikilUaLisM AND RELIGION; A ReEPLy TO THE Rev. Cyrin E, HUDSON. 
By Mary FE. Monteith. 
COTTAGE PLANNING, By H,. 8, Goodhart-Rendel. 
WAR AND THE CIRCUIT, By Walter Frith. 
THe Tuner “* C's,” By the Hon, Mrs, Walter Forbes, 
AN Hisrorte BupGet ? By J, A. BR, Marriott, M.P. 
JHE Rise AND FALL OF THE COALITION, 
Ky the Right Hon, Charles F, G. Masterman, 
How To Save Democracy. Ky Harold F, Wyatt, 
London; SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Lrp., 1 New Street Sq. 




















Infant Plant 


Cigarettes. | 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fle | 








Also 5QOs.& 100s 























HY. ARCHER & CO. EST. 1790 LONDON 
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PUBLISHED BY 
BLACKIE & SON LIMITED 


SECOND VOLUME (Completing the Work) 
JUST PUBLISHED 


APPLIED OPTICS 
THE COMPUTATION OF OPTICAL SYSTEMs 


Translated from the German of Steinheil and Vogt. By JAMEs 
WEIR FRENCH, B.Se. (of Barr & Stroud). In Two Volumes 
I’ cap quarto, price 12s. 6d. net each. Both volumes now ready, 

The Advisory Council of Scientific and Industrial Reseaye), 
drew attention to the urgent need of standard textbooks of 
Applied Optics, and commented as follows: * In our opinion the 
quickest and most effective manner of C@ ling with this require. 
ment is by publishing translations of existing foreign books” 
The original work was the outcome of a collaboration bety; a 
an experienced optical designer and a scientist. The new work 
has been edited and brought up to date, and advantage has been 
taken of colour printing to make the diagrams, fifty-eight jy 
number, abundantly clear. 

“. . . Mr. French has provided, under exceptional war conditions sn 
excellent handbook, which we commend to the scrious attention Of every studens 
of technical opties,”"— Philosophical Magazine. ; , 

“. . . The work, which is in two Volumes, has been translated by yp 
James Weir French (Barr & Stroud), who has also edited it in the light of jis 
own wide experience of optical productions in this country.” 

— Optician and Seientifie Instrument-naker, 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


By F. W. WESTAWAY. New Edition. Price 10s. 6d. net, 
* An execilent book for science teachers and for the general reader who wishes 

to acquaint himself with scientific method, . . . The section on Bacon i: 

varticularly good, and the famous idols are lucidily explained, Indeed, the who 
0k is a model Of clearness.”— Nature. 

“This is a thoroughiy interesting book, which, though written in the first 
place for science teachers, will undoubtedly appeal to a much wider circle of 
readers, . . Many practically useful hints are given on the arranging of a 
syllabus for scientific work and the most satisfactory way of develoytag the 
student’s powers as much as possible in all directions, and even experienced 
teachers will find the section full of valuable matter.’—Chemical N evs, 


? . 
[Shortly 


LIFE AND ITS MAINTENANCE 
A SYMPOSIUM ON BIOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


Price 5s. net. 

This book is based on a series of lectures, delivered at Unive. 
sity College, on certain biological questions which have become 
prominent during the War, such as national food supply, the 
physiology of flight, the anwrobie treatment of wounds, &e. 

The contributors include: W. M. Bayliss, F. G. Hopkins, 
E. Margaret Hume, A. R. Cushny, K. J. J. Mackenzie, E. J. 
Russell, R. G. Stapledon, A. 8. Horne, Sydney J. Hickson, 
A. G. Tansley, Lt.-Col. Martin Flack, R. C. MeLean, F. W, 
Oliver, H. M. Vernon, Henry Kenwood, 


MEDICINAL HERBS 
AND POISONOUS PLANTS 





By DAVID ELLIS, D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Botany in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Fully 


illustrated with diagrams. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

In this book Dr. Ellis gives much varied information on the 
subject of Medicinal Herbs that should prove imost useful to 
those who are interesting themselves in the growing of Herbs 
to supply the market which hitherto has depended on Germvuy. 

“It has rarely been our experience to meet with such a delightfully written 
book on medicinal plants, . . . Dr, Ellis has sueceeded in writing an account 
of this most fascinating subject’ with such extraordinary originality and si ] 
that his pages are full of interest and freshness,”"—-Medical World, 


TIDAL LANDS 
A STUDY OF SHORE PROBLEMS 


By ALFRED FE. CAREY, M.Inst.C.E.. Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical, Geological, and Chemical Societies, and F. W. 
OLIVER, F.R.S., Quain Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. Copiously illustrated with 29 full-page plates 
in addition to figures in the text. Price 12s. Gd. net. 

This book deals with the science and art of engineering work 
on seashores and river banks. It is a unique study of the many 
problems involved. Although its primary purpose is to define 
practical means for (a) the maintenance of tidal! channels, (/) land 
reclamation, (c) the preservation of coastal and esturial fore- 
shores, it also seeks to set forth the scope of the national problem 
of coast erosion—exhaustively investigated by a Royal Commis- 
sion before the War—and the organized State measures which 
will be needful to cope with the wastage of seaside lands. 

* To the engineer, the subjects discussed in this work are of the greatest possible 
importance, and whether he may be interested in the facts here recorded trem 
the point of view of river control, or of the reclamation of the foreshore, or of the 
arrest of sand dunes, he will find much matter for serious thought and consideration, 
and many details likely to aid him in his undertaking.” 

—Times EBagineering Supplement, 
BLACKIE AND SON LIMITED 
60 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
GLASGOW AND BOMBA\, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS! LIST. 


MADAM CONSTANTIA. 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 
Revolution. 
By JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


« There is a fine note of romance in ‘Madam Constantia.’ 
The story is 80 well told and the characters so cleverly drawn that 
the reader lingers with pleasure over the various scenes, 

: —TuHr ScorsmMan. 


. 
Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. 
The Story of an Irish Parish Priest as Told Chiefly by 
Himself in Books, Personal Memoirs and Letters. By 
the Rey. H. J. HEUSER, D.D. With Portraits. 8vo. 
lds. net. 
Messrs. Longmans have now received permission to import 
a further supply of the above book from America. 


-— whe 
Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby. 
By BERNARD HOLLAND, C€.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
This is a memoir of the life, and a guide to the writings, of 
the author of the Broad Stone of Honour, Mores Catholici, 

Compitum, and numerous other works. 


7 
The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1918. 8vo. 28s. net. 
‘ The book is, in fact, the story of our life from year to year. 
Asa work of reference it is indispensable to public men and to all 
who have to deal with current events.’-—Datty TELEGRAPH. 


Completed Tales of My Knights 


. 
and Ladies. 
By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine Parr) With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

* Miss Chase has written a very beautiful account of things 
that were felt and said in the inexpressible relief of the days of last 
November, and when Dartmoor itself comes, here and there, into 
her pages it is with a keen and lively charm.” 

—LiverpPoot Post. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.,, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS. 
A BRILLIANT VOLUME OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


MASTERS. *"83"sa' nee" 

~ 12s, 6d. net. 

SWINBURNE—BROWNING—JOSEPH CONRAD—W. B. 

YEATS—G. K. CHESTERTON—BELLOC—G. BERNARD 

SHAW—-KEATS—THOMAS HARDY—MASEFIELD— 
KIPLING and Others. 


M.A,B.(Mainty About Books), Send 2d. for a copy of the June issue containing 
0 literary critiewsm of Mr, RODYARD KIPLING, by Robert Lynd, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A New Revision of the Translation of 1611. By the Rev. 
ki. E. CUNNINGTON, Cloth, 21s. net. 


An atlempt to give the Kaglish reader a version of the New Testament free 
from the Irritating blunders ta English that disfigure the Revised Version of 1881, 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of *‘ Lures of Life.” 
Edition. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Second 
“A book which will delight every English lover of Italy.”—The Guardian, 


W. L. GEORGE'S New Novel. 


BLIND ALLEY. 


At all booksellers and libraries. 9s. net. 


GILBERT CANNAN'S New Novel. 


PINK ROSES. 


Second Impression. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


ft. FISHER UNWIN, Lid, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Macmillan & Co.'s kia 


A NOVEL BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORRE. 


The Home and the World. 


Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The author is likely to gain 
upon popular book-circles by this happy and very 
interesting volume, while, at the same time, he afforc's 
an additional treat to all who love Tagore.’’ 


Dr. John Fothergill and his 
Friends: 


Chapters in Eighteenth Century Life. By R. 
HINGSTON FOX, M.D. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, net. 

The Westminster Gazette-—‘ The circles in which 
such a man moved and the men and women with whom 
he associated could hardly fail to be interesting; and 
Dr. Hingston Fox has done well to write a biography — 
and a good one—which brings us into touch with them.” 


The Second Period of 


Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., L.B., 
President of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly 
Oak, near Birmingham. With Introduction by 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. S8vo. 15s. net. 


The World Within. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.D., Author of 
“The Inner Life,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. net 


The Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge. 


An Epistemological Inquiry. By Professor N. O. 
LOSSKY. Authorized ‘Translation by NA‘TH- 
ALIE A. DUDDINGTON, M.A. With a Preface 
by Professor G. DAWES HICKS. 8vo. 16s. net. 





English Literature during 
the Last Half-Century. 
why g ad CUNLIFFE, D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 


Contemporary Composers. 
By DANIEIL GREGORY MASON, Author of 
“Beethoven and his Forerunners.” With Vor- 
traits. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 





*,* Macmillan’s New Announcement List post free on 
application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 





a 
Hew Publishing House 


Philip Allan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, WIL.C. 2. 


Publishers of Good Books. 














ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, the property Of Henry Yates Thompson, Ksy- 
1 gee y SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at thelr Large Gallerles, 54 & 25 New Boul 

Street, W. 1, on Tuesday, June 3rd, at 2.30 o'clock precisely, 
TWENTY-EIGHT ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS and TWO ILLUMIN- 
ATED PRINTED BOOKS, the property of HENRY YATES THOMUVAOS, 


£aq., of 19 Portman Square, London, 
May ve revised four days prior, Catalogues may be hail, price 13, each, 
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peers List of New Books free on request | 





MODERN GERMANY 


ITS RISE, GROWTH, DOWNFALL, 
AND FUTURE 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “The Foundations of Germany,” 
Sixth Edition. 
enlarged. [Ready on 5th June. 15s. net. 
The new edition contains all the permanently valuable infor- 


&c. 


mation of the previous edition in a greatly concentrated form, | 


SIX RED MONTHS 


ind more than one hundred pages of new matter added to that 
standard work. 


THE PACIFIC : its past AND FUTURE 


and the Policy of the Great Powers from the 
18th Century. By G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, B.Sc. 
““Mr. Scholefield’s book is very welcome, for 
between its covers will be found the first history 
and present importance of each of the important 
group of islands most admirably explained.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. With Maps. 15s. net. 


COMMERCIAL FORESTRY 


IN BRITAIN. Its Decline and Revival. By 


E. P. STEBBING, Head ofthe Forestry Depart- | 


ment, University of Edinburgh. The need for 
a national scheme of afforestation, and its benefit 


to the country discussed by an acknowledged | 


authority. 


A WAYFARER’S LOG 


By A. ALEXANDER. “It 
reminds one of George Borrow. There is fighting 


6s. net. | 


is a book that | 


in it, there is plenty of open air, and a jolly | 


enjoyment of life which makes Mr. Alexander a 
stimulating companion.”’ Daily Mail. 10s. 6d. net. 


ODES AND OTHER POEMS 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D., 
Author of “War,” &c. ‘“‘Fine’ is the word 
which naturally suggests itself for his best 
work: it has a sonorous dignity which com- 
mands applause.” —The Times. 5s. net, 


VOLTAIRE IN HIS LETTERS 


Being a Selection from his Correspondence. 


| waiting when the German hordes were approachin 


Entirely re-written andvery greatly | 





A Book of Historic Importance 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, American Minister ¢ 
In two volumes. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
The American Minister's account of those fearf 





© Belgiugy, 
25S. net, 
il weeks of 
& Bruss 
their entry and their savage régime is probably the most thrilin 
| che apter in modern history. 


Two Standpoints of the Russian Revolution 





IN RUSSIA 


By LOUISE BRYANT. Demy Illustrated. rag. net, 
A woman’s account of life in Petrograd during the Revolution, 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN — 


Illustrated. 


The author of this book has been able, 
position, to tell an absolutely unique 


ovo, 


Demy S8vo. . net 


owing to “> S ind uenti 


and authoritative story 


| of the fall of the Russian autoer: acy. 





Miss Tennyson Jesse's New Volume 





THE SWORD of DEBORAH 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. F’cap. 8vo. Illust. 
A woman's account of woman’s work in France. 


The PROBLEM si: PACIFIC 


By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy 8vo 
Cloth, 12s. net. Paper, 10s 
This book gives a comprehensive i 


6d net 
and topical view of 
problems of the whole Pacific. 





New Volumes of Poetry 


‘THE SINGING CARAVAN 


| —Daily 


Translated with a Preface and Forewords by| 


S. G. TALLENTYRE, * The Life of 
Voltaire,” &e. 12s. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 
E. F. BENSON, Author of “Dodo,” 


ACROSS THE STREAM 


author of 





&e. 


“ Sheaves,’ 





By ROBERT VANSITTART. 


A web of poetical fantasy 
nivsticism. 


SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 


Poe ms by CLIVE HAMILTON. 
A — promising first book. . . 


Demy 8vo 
spun on the loom of Ps 


. It may be recommen ded 
News. 


Two Channing Books of Travel 





‘HOUSEBOAT DAYS ww CHINA 


SYRIA 


‘Mr. Benson, that great lover of children, has never done 
anything better... a very notable novel.” Evening Standard, 
“ The characterisation is done with the graceful thoroughness | 


we look for from the author of ‘ Dodo.’ ” Glasgow Herald. 7s. net. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ Tower of Ivory,” &e. | 





THE AVALANCHE 


An engaging story of mystery and romance, 
\Irs. 
ing and dramatic power. [ 


KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of “Julia Page,” &c. 


JOSSELYN’S WIFE 


‘The charm of Mrs. Norris’s style, so simple and sincere, and 
with its unwavering grip, remains untarnished.”—Evening 
News. net. 


written with all 


Ready on 5th June. 6s, net. 





7s. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


Atherton’s distinguished craftsmanship, human understand. | 


Oo. P. BLAND. 
Illustrated by WILLARD D. STR AIG HI 


By J. 
Popular Edition. 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BEI L, 
Illustrated. 6d, net 


A_S ‘Sheat of Fine Fiction 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILM. 


JAVA HEAD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, 
Black Pennys.” 


THE MOON anv SIX. PENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
A triumph.”’—Daily Mail, 


THE BONFIRE 


By ANTHONY BRENDON. 78. net 
A powerful description of life in an English Jesuit college. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 73 








Author of The Thee e 


| LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 20, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
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THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 


“ . @ wonderful study of the psychology and history of a wealthy family of the Argentine who have 
with Germans and French, and the effect of the war on their lives.” —T'he Daily Express. 


THE DEAN A New Novel by Lady CHARNWOOD. 6s 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 


DOROTHY CANFIELD, Author of ‘“ The Squirrel Cage,’ &e. 6s. net. 


intermarried 


net 


THE POT BOILS bs. net WHAT NOT 


M. STORM JAMESON, ROSE MACAULAY. 6s. net. [Second Impression 
STRANGE ROADS 6s. net. | “In Miss Macaulay we have cause for universal thanksgiving, for she has 
MAUD DIVER. [Third Impression. | written “pe of the wittiest, most ee al, and altogether funniest books that have 
appeared these many years.’ The Daily Telegraph 
THEMAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 6s. net. | | amusing from cover to cover.” —The Seotsma 
W. L. GEORGE. New Edition with a New Preface. | . great fun and something mor he Morning P. 


NEW CHEAP EDI TIONS 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 
By A. J. B. WAVELL, M.C. New Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by Major Leonarp Darwin. 





‘The book is full of information; many pages glow with colour, and not one lacks fascination Nati 
oe . . the story of the pilgrimage is exce ently told. . « + We commend this book to all who wish to gain some 
kn wledge of the Arab view of lie and Moslem thought.’’—The Near East. 


By GEORGE 8S. STREET. New Pocket Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Street’s ‘ ghosts’ are lively without being scandalous ; and I think many people will be glad of their revival.” 
—The Westminster Gazette 


VESTIGIA By COLONEL REPINGTON. Illustrated with Maps and Portraits. 2ls. net 
* Love of England is the dominant note. Every page of the book, in fact, is worth serious study.’”-—The Morning Post 
Rone personal record of events of absorbing interest, and a running commentary on British military affairs from 
1878 to the outbreak of the Great War. . . . His Memoirs take immediate rank as a work of military importance 
—The Daily Express 
He has called for a thinking department both at the War Office and the Admiralty : he has set the highest naval and milita: 
wuthorities on thinking. Greater service there is none which any man can render to his country The Saturday Revieu 


A YEAR iN PU BLIC LIFE The most amusin q bool of the year. 
By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 


irrepressible and enjoyable jocularity. An admirable knowledge of meiters too serious to leave any thoughtful reade 
ther unimpressed. or unmoved. Books at once so instructive and so entertaining are far from common.’’—-Scotsnia 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“Uncle Remus”) 
By JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. 18s. net. 


‘We see, in his biography by his daughter-in-law, a very charming Southern gentleman.’”—The Graph 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


The i initimate personal history of the grandson of John Quincy Adams, told by himself. 21s. net 


a hook which will bear reading end reading again as the revelation of a rermarkable character 1] , 
as A book which will be read with curiosity, for its int« lligenc e, its penetration, and the broad cosmopolitan experiences ot 
ts author.”’ Th Sunday Times. 
INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY | THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
By the Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. | By ROY W. KELLY and F. J AL 3 E N With a Prefa 
{ Study in the Principles Underlying Industrial Recon- by Cuartes M. Scuwas. 12s. 6d. n 
tio sy. Gd , 
jon, 12s. Ol. net. cee | EOMMERGIAL RUSSIA 
of profour value to all vy are co ne with the chang g | ie 6 net 
{ labour, capital, management, an nd public interest.”—The Statist | sy W. H. BEAB LL. _ : ich ‘yr 
‘A mine of information.”—Hardware Trade J 


| 
THE INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY | | DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY 


A Study of Working-Class Psychology. By ORDWAY Study in the Politics of Reconstructio: By H. J 
BEAD. Gs. net. MAUKINDER, MP. 7s 6d, net 
truly a book to be grateful for . . . approaches the matter “ One of those rare books which are rich in pregnant ideas,”—Daily Grapl 


the right sts snd point, be ich is : How shall we organise industry so that its 


neth ds mat aquart “with the root facts of human nature.”"—Zhe Nation, | THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE GooD 
THE SECRET OF THE CROSS a a orc San Le oy eee 


= ’ 1c GRAHAM. 15s. net 
) IG O cs 2s. not . 
By EDMOND G. A. H LME a 0 nes. P “ This book is one of the few best books of our time, the most notable attem 
A Plea for a Re-Presentation of Christianity. to set forth a Christian view of the world The New Europe 


Edited by Prof. ARTHUR DENDY, F.B.S. 10s. 6d. net 
_ This volume is the outcome of a course of nine public lectures delivered at King’s ¢ Yollege, London, by distinguished men 
oi science. There is a connection between the subjects of the different lectures which will be obvious at once to the thoughtful 
reader. 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


MISS FINGAL. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 65, net 


‘Mrs. Clifford still wields the same spell. ... The old vivacity remains, while the art is more finished, the penc, 
of portraiture much wider.”’— Spectator. range 
* Here is a quality of beauty which gets more precious with its increasing rarity in modern fiction.” 
‘This interesting and suggestive book.”’— Westminster Gazette. 
“It is all so delicately done, so subtly told. . . . This is a distinguished and beautiful book.”’—— Bookman. 
‘*Miss Fingal’ is quite extraordinarily interesting, delicate and forthright work. . . 
very subtly and without the faintest mock mysticism.”’— Manchester Guardian, 
“ _** The story leaves an impression of the delicate and mystic, without vapour or unreality . . 
impossible of achievement by any but an artist’s hand.”’—Observer. 
“It abounds in deft little touches displaying the author's cultivated observation of her fellow men, and particular) 
of her fellow women.”’— Morning Post. ets 


LOVE LAUGHS LAST. 3, s. c. TALLENTYRE. és. net 


‘*He would be a captious novel-reader who would ask for a pleasanter tale than this, and he would 
to get it.’—-Aberdeen Free Press. 
‘A delightful comedy of Victorian times.”’-— Boekman. 
So well written as to make the reading of it a literary pleasure.’—T ruth. 


SIR WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


A Chapter in Medical History. By A. LOGAN TURNER, M.D. Demy 8vo. With Portraits, 
18s, net. 

The annals of Edinburgh University, and, indeed, of the progress of education in Seotland, have been enriched by 
the publication of the Life of the late Sir William Turner, at one time the distinguished Professor of Anatomy, and the 
Vrincipal and Vice-Chancellor of the University. It deserves a place beside the biographies of Paget and Broadbent.” 

—Glasgow Her 
DR. ARCHIBALD SCOTT OF ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGH, 
AND HIS TIMES. 


By the Hon. LORD SANDS, LL.D. (Sir Christopher N, Johnston), Demy 8vo. With Illus 
trations. 16s. net. 


WAR AT SEA. 
Modern Theory and Ancient Practice. By Admiral Sir REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.CB, 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O. Royal 8vo. With Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

Admiral Custance has shown himself, as all who know his former writings would expect, to be singularly com- 
petent to deal with Sea Power. With the eye of an expert in sea warfare and the pen of a ready writer, he has retold the 
stories of naval campaigns already told in their own inimitable way by Herodotus and Thucydides and other ancient writers, 
and he has retold them in the light and language of the accepted modern theory of war. The Admiral’s theme i 


. . . . : . IS singwarly 
well chosen, and his handling of it is masterly, especially in his statement of the modern theory of war.”-— Times 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM. 


By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. YEARSLEY. Crown 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


PUSHED AND THE RETURN PUSH. By QUEX. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 


As breathlessly exciting as anything that I have yet read in the literature of the War.’—Puvich. 
‘* Quex’ wins our confidence. His narrative is warm, familiar, and packed with Defoe-like wealth of detail. The 
tivilian who wishes to acquire the illusion of war is as likely to gain it from this book as from any that we have see 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Written with precision, honesty and feeling. An exceptional addition to the long list of books on the War Refe 
‘A book which every soldier will recognise as a feature of his life in France in 1918."—Evening News, 
The book has the attraction of a well-written novel, so vivid is the human interest.’"°-—Outlook, 


THE BENCH AND BAR OF ENGLAND. By J. A. STRAHAN. 5s. net. 


It is a long time since we have been enlivened by so good a volume of legal anecdotes..”-— Daily Mail 


* There is an abundance of quiet wit and grave wisdom in ‘The Bench and Bar of England.’ Full of wise s 
or Mr. Briefless..”—-Morning Post. 


ON PATROL. By KLAXON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘ 





Star, 


. It is an original theme, handled 


. and that is an impression 


not be likely 


\ 


é 


ibe 


A volume of verses, as rich and pleasing as any we remember to have seen written from the Fleet during the ¥ ar.” 


—Army and Nary Gaccte, 
This book is assured of popularity.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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